25 CENTS 
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CHICAGO 
BELTING 
ANNOUNCES 


NEW LOWER PRICES 
ON LEATHER BELTING 


erie June 15, 1949 we reduced prices on all grades of 
Leather Belting including our two top brands, RELIANCE and SEA- 


LION Belting. 


For three generations these belts now made by the Tension- 
Welded Process have won a world-wide reputation for high quality, 
expert workmanship and EXTRA long life. It will pay all users of 
leather belting to investigate the many advantages and money-say- 


ing features of these famous brands of Leather Belting. 


Our new lower schedule of prices will be mailed you upon re- 


quest. We invite your inquiries—no obligation. 


BE SURE TO WRITE OR PHONE TODAY 
FOR NEW SCHEDULE OF PRICES. 


Modern Tension-Welded CHICAGO LEATHER 
BELTING delivers maximum power at load peaks 

oa longer continuous operations with fewer shut- 
owns. 


For unexcelled full-friction pulley grip, operating 
stamina and machine performance insist on Chi- 
cago Belting. 


Phone MO-nroe 6-5050 and talk it 4 
over with one of Sales Engineers. We CHICAGO BELTING COMPAN 
can help solve your transmission belting 


problems. MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACKING: 
GREEN & WASHINGTON STREETS, CHICAGO 
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View of all gas-fired kitchen featuring modern stainless steel cooking equipment at 
Riccardo’s Studio Restaurant, 437 N. Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 


ICCARDO’S Studio Restaurant, located on Chicago's near 
North Side, is well-known from coast to coast for its excel- 
lent Italian cuisine and Bohemian atmosphere. It is the 
favorite meeting place of famous artists, distinguished au- 
thors and columnists, as well as celebrated stars of stage and 


screen: 


Gas is used exclusively in the preparation of all food, including 
broiling, baking, roasting, deep fat frying, and boiling. Over 
a period of many years, Riccardo’s has found gas to be the 
ideal fuel for all cooking needs in catering to the varied 


tastes of such an exacting clientele. - 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


KEEP 
PRODUCTION 
MOVING 


... avoid costly, time-consum- 
ing interruptions. Get parts 
and supplies when you need 
them 


by using 
UNITED 
AIR 
FREIGHT! 


= ih 


— 


United offers an unequalled 
domestic route and extensive 
interline connections, enabling 
you to ship from nearly any- 
where to major marketing areas 
all over the world. 


United’s 4-Engine, 9-ton- 
capacity Cargoliners speed 
your shipments coast to coast 
overnight; serve the cities you 
sell in with fast, frequent sched- 
ules. United passenger planes 
carry freight, too. 


United World Air Cargo 
makes shipping overseas fast, 
easy and inexpensive. 


United’s low rates allow you 
to sell more, save more, with 
United Air Freight. Call your 
United office or write: 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Cargo Sales Division, 5959 S. 
Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 


STATISTICS OF 


CHICAGO BUSINES 


Building permits ——————_____________— 
Cost SS = Se aS Sas 


Contracts awarded on building projects, 


Cook iCoss 2 = ee ee 


Cost oad et ee 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 


Realestate ‘tranSferssaee ee ee 


Consideration 


Retailers’ Occupation Tax Collection, 


Cook= Co. 6 ee ee ee 


Department store salesmindex == = 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39=100) 


Bank. clearings 2.) =e eee 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District —. —— -— 
Chicago ‘only _2 Se 


Chicago Stock Exchange transactions: 


Number of shares traded. 2. _..._-- ___ - 
Market value of shares traded — — 


Railway express shipments, Chicago area 
Air express shipments, Chicago area. _ 
L.GL-merchandise® Cats 
Originating local telephone messages ____ 


Electric power production, kwh, — 


Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 


Surface’ Division, 2222 ee ees 
Rapid slransit Divisions ee 


Postali*receipts "erent ees Lee 


Air passengers: 
Arrivals 


Departures: Serene 


Consumers’ Price Index (1935-1939=100) 


Live stock slaughtered under federal 
inspection 

Families on relief rolls: 
Cook County 
Other Illinois counties _ 


‘—Preliminray figures. 


AUGUST, 1949, TAX CALENDAR 


Date Due . Tax 


1 Franchise Tax becomes delinquent and penalties of 


May, 1949 


557 
$10,012,600 


956 
$25,138,000 


5,346 
$5,091,546 


$7,880,186 


226.71 


__ $2,879,308,884 


__.. $14,973,000,000 
__. $7,852,551,000 


498,000 
$12,852,024 


1,227,782 
43,402 
23,167 

173,894,695 
936,670,000 


62,960,707 
13,759,837 


$8,846,827 
131,846 
135,514 
174.2 


439,608 


24,624 
18,353 


one per cent per month begin to accrue 


15 Employers who withheld more than $100 during previ- 
ous month pay amount withheld to 


for month of July 


31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for July, 


1949 


15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax -return and payment 


April, 1949 
568 
$19,707,100 


1,517 
$45,317,000 


5,119 
$3,795,927 


$7,577,570 
224.6 


$2,949,752,171 


$15,021,375,000 
$7,757,830,000 


554,505 
$12,985,758 


1,255,195 
37,673 
24,802 

173,821,840 
959,645,000 


63,211,540 
14,138,070 


$9,667,544 
118,534 
120,254 
175.0 


467,637 


24,261 
19,391 


$3,182,932,789 


$14,788,000,000 
$7,686,858,000 


May, 1948 
663: 
$10,091,109) 


1,157 
$39,442,000 


$6,344,346 


$7,627,664 
237.5 


972,000 ) 
$25,224,834 t 


915,211,000 | 


71,005,401 
14,764,482 | 


$8,161,112 
106,524 
108,502 
174.9 


456,839 


20,309 
15,255 


Returnable to 


Collector of Internal — 
Revenue 


Secretary of State 
Authorized Depositary 


Director of Revenue — 


= 
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: COMMERCE MT Sie... 


In and out of the headlines for 
MAS GOA 2-1-0 E many month has been the bitter rift 
between Communist and anti-Com- 
munist forces in the CIO. At last, 
reports Sid A. Levy, Washington 


PUBLISHED SINCE 1904 
BY THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


1 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2. e FRANKLIN 2-7700 labor correspondent for the Jour- 
: nals of Commerce of New York and 
VOL. 46 NO. 6 | Chicago, the prolonged battle is 


nearing a climax that will take 
place next November. The outcome, 
predicts Mr. Levy, will be the ex- 
pulsion of eleven pro-Communist 
JULY, 1949 internationals. “Exit the Red 
Fringe?” begins on page 13. 


CONTENTS 3% 
; A fascinating new field of science, 
Exit... The Red Fringe? By Sid A. Levy 13 called microchemistry, is speeding 
research work in dozens of indus- 
What's Wrong With Direct trial fields. One of the big advan- 
tages of microchemistry is that the 
P) : 
Vice By A. M. Anderson 15 field worker can often carry a whole 
; : laboratory in his handbag. ‘The 
Doing Big Things On A reason is that his tools are almost 
Small scale SETS Po eee By Georg Mann 16 as microscopic as the substances he 
is studying. Georg Mann tells the 
Taxes Headed Down, Not Up__.-.- By Joseph Slevin 19 story, beginning on page 16. 
The Equity Capital Problem By Dr. Robert E. Wilson, Direct mail is an extremely potent 
James F. Oates, Jr., Homer P. Hargrave 20-21 adver Osing -mcdinnt iebu Uae 


Anderson, of the Reuben H. 

Donnelley Corporation, points out 

on page 15, direct mail campaigns 

REGULAR FEATURES 5x often go wrong because they are 
mishandled. Mr. Anderson goes on 


Staristics.of Chicaqo-business =... ae 2 to explain “What's Wrong, With 
Direct Mail?” 
ie Ecito msec meas se) ae OU gee A... ees 7 
Taxes, thankfully, are headed 
Here, There and Everywhere_______---------------------- 8 down. So reports Joseph Slevin who 
finds that Congressional sentiment 
arendseinsinance: and .Business22: = 10 is strongly against Mr. Truman’s 
persistent campaign for still higher 
Invest—In the Middle West________-------------------__- 3] personal and corporation _ levies. 
How soon Congress will begin cut- 
Industrial Developments in the Chicago Area__..-.. 35 ting taxes is another matter, prob- 
ably sometime before Congress 
Transportation and Traffic___-—-—----------------------- 2) leaves to face the polls next year. 
The best bet now is that business 
New Products = =n 42 taxes — particularly those that have 
been reportedly cutting sales vol- 
Stop Cm | ee 48 ume — will be reduced. Story 
begins on page 19. 
One of the most critical problems 
Alan Sturdy, Editor Lewis A. Riley, Associate Editor facing industry today is the shortage 
L. B. Murdock, Advertising Manager of equity capital. This month 


i ERC ws of 
Published monthly by The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, with COMMERCE presents the VIE 
offices at James and North Cook Streets, Barrington, Ill. and 1 North LaSalle Street, three distinguished business leaders, 
Chicago 2, Ill. Subscription rates: domestic $2.00 a year; three years $5.00; foreign ‘ ae ; 1 
$3.00 a year; single copies 25 cents. Reentered as second class matter June 2, 1948, who undertake to exp ain ( ) why 
at the Post Office at Barrington, Il., under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1949, f are: Raa ee (2) ee 
by the Chicago Association of ete and yada ha ir oae ac TN TCL equity capital 1s scarce, ¢ me p 
i itori ffices: 1 North LaSalle St., icago, Telephone ankli - y A CO es — 

Eee ae ial, Franklin 2-7717; Advertising, Franklin 2-7711. Neither Commerce nor The industry can do to solve this urgent 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry sponsors or is committed to the views expressed by problem. The three-article round- 


authors. ay - 
RS ATTENTION: Change of address cards on Form able begins on page 20), 
Fa ashe sent to 1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. tab 8 pag 
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Vou'll be surprised at these figures ! 


® 80 million Americans own $48 billion of 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 


@ 20,000 of the nation’s 38,000 firms 
employing 100 or more persons are oper- 
ating Payroll Savings Plans. 


@ 7,500,000 workers are buying an indi- 
vidual average of $20 of Bonds per month. 


® For the year 1948, sales of Series E Bonds 
exceeded redemptions by $495,148,000. 
The net figure for all Series after redemp- 
tions and maturities was $2,151,140,000. 


What does all this mean to you? Well, 
it means first of all that your Treasury 
Department is successful in its program 
of increasing the nation’s economic 
security by spreading the national debt. 
Secondly it means that most of the nation’s 
business leaders recognize the value of 
the Payroll Savings Plan sufficiently to 
promote it within their companies. 


For example... 


To give you some idea of the Plan’s 
growing popularity: 86,384 employees of 
a prominent electrical manufacturing com- 
pany were investing in Bonds at the rate 
of $30,005,270 as of the end of 1948. This 
is a gain of nearly 100% over 1947, when 
45,000 employees participated in that com- 
pany. The treasurer of a well-known shoe 
company reported that, of his concern’s 
19,060 employees, 9,240 were in the Plan 
and had invested $146,807.32 in Bonds 
via deductions during the preceding month. 


Why promote it? 


We all know how buying Bonds builds 
an individual’s future security. But there 
are company benefits too! Nation-wide 
experience shows that Payroll Savings 
increases each participating employee's 
peace of mind—makes him a more con- 
tented, more productive worker. It re- 
duces absenteeism, lowers accident rates, 
increases output, and improves employee- 
employer relations. 


It’s easy to boost participation 


I. See that a top management man spon- 
sors the Plan. 


2. Secure the help of the employee 
organizations in promoting it. 


3. Adequately use posters and leaflets 

and run stories and editorials in company 
ublications to inform employees of the 
lan’s benefits to them. 


4. Make a person-to-person canvass, 
once a year, to sign up participants. 


These first four steps should win you 
40-60% participation. Normal employee 
turnover necessitates one more step: 


5. Urge each new employee, at the time 
he is hired, to sign up. 


Nation-wide experience indicates that 
50% of your employees can be persuaded 
to join—without high-pressure selling. 
All the help you need is available from 
your State Dicecten U. 8. Treasury 
Department, Savings Bond Division. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


COMMERCE MAGAZINE 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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a The Melody Is The Same 


HE persistence with which the planners pursue 

their aim of government intervention is probably 
one of the important reasons for their steady prog- 
ress. 

An outstanding example is the case of the plan to 
get legislation under which the government would be 
authorized to build new plants or make loans for that 
purpose in industries that were deemed to be bottle- 
necking the whole economy. The steel industry, it 
will be recalled, was the one specifically mentioned. 
Proponents said that to combat inflation by increasing 
production greater capacity was needed than private 
capital was willing to provide. 

While the inflation lasted that argument had a 
certain element of specious appeal. But when defla- 
tion set in, it was not long before the Spence bill, 
which was to be the enabling legislation was classed 
as dead, even by its author. 

But not the idea. Direct investment by govern- 
ment is now being advanced as a way to fight defla- 
tion. ‘This time it is being proposed as the way to 
make jobs in the capital goods industries when pri- 
vate capital is too timid to pay for expansion. It is a 
very safe prediction that enabling legislation will be 
introduced if the deflation continues too long. 


™ Confusion Compounded 

HE riddle of what comprises lawful competition 

and what is in violation of the antitrust laws is be- 
coming more, rather than less, complicated. The 
Jatest development to add to the existing state of 
confusion is the Supreme Court decision in the anti- 
trust case against the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. 

Following a common trade practice the oil company 
had contracts with some 6,000 dealers in its territory 
to handle its gasoline, oil, batteries, tires and acces- 
sories exclusively. These dealers represented approxi- 
mately 16 per cent of the outlets and did less than 7 
per cent of the volume of business in the territory. 

By a five to four decision the court held against 
the company and ruled that such contracts are illegal 
if their effect “may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly.” The majority of 
five took the position that it was irrelevant that the 
company did not dominate the market, that compett- 
tion may actually have been intensified by existence 
of the contracts, and that the contracts may have been 
beneficial to the dealers. 

Standard Oil was not even permitted to offer evi- 
dence to demonstrate that the contracts had no illegal 
effect on competition. It was sufficient for the major- 
ity that such contracts “may” injure competition. How 
wide the difference of opinion is within the court as 
to the decision, and the narrow basis on which the 
majority ruled, is indicated by the, dissenting views 


OW oe 


expressed by justices Jackson and Douglas. Justice 
Jackson contended that the contracts might have in- 
expressed by Justices Jackson and Douglas. Justice 
Douglas, recognizing the possibility that the company 
might buy its dealers or make agency contracts with 
them, contended that the majority decision may ac- 
tually threaten the existence of independent dealers. 

Whatever its merits may be, this new decision 
promises to rank with the basing point decisions in 
upsetting long established business practices and re- 
lationships. Exclusive dealer contracts are used in a 
number of industries, including automobiles, home 
appliances, building materials and farm equipment. 

The fact is that courts and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are so divided and have so confused the ques- 
tion of what is legal and what is not under the anti- 
trust laws that no business man can know with cer- 
tainty whether he is acting lawfully or not. To fur- 
ther complicate the situation a businessman today 
must be sure that while he is trying to compete so as 
to satisfy the Sherman and Clayton Acts he does not 
run afoul of the Robinson-Patnam Act prohibition 
against “price discrimination.” 

The muddle has reached a point where clarifying 
legislation by Congress is urgently needed. Without 
such clarification, determining what is monopolistic, 
what is fair competition and which is discrimination 
must remain guesswork. 


™ Future Bright? 

N THE midst of the recent bearish performance of 

the stock market the magazine FINANCIAL WorLD of- 
ferred an interesting study of past market declines. 

According to this analysis none of the market de- 
clines of the last 50-years have lasted as long as the 
present one, which started on May 29, 1946. Others 
have carried farther but even the never-to-be-forgotten 
bear market starting in 1929 lasted only from Septem- 
ber 3 of that year to July 8, 1932, a matter of 34- 
months compared with the 37-months the present 
drop has been in progress. 

The break after World War I began on November 
3, 1919, lasted to August 24, 1921, and was followed 
by a second bearish swing from October 14, 1922 to 
July 31, 1923. After that date the bulls had things 
well in hand until the fateful Fall of 1929. 

Compared with the present bear market, however, 
11 of the 12 that have been experienced since the one 
that started on April 4, 1899 have produced a greater 
percentage drop in prices than the current decline has 
thus far. The Daddy of them all, of course was the 
1929-1932 toboggan which cut prices 89 per cent. 
Next in dimension was the 1937-38 break, which 
slimmed prices down 49 per cent. 

There is undeniable interest in such data and 
FINANCIAL Worip is to be thanked for assembling 
them. If only history didn’t seem to have so much 
trouble repeating itself these days without going to 
bigger and better extremes ! 
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@ You gain many 
advantages.... ONE 
RESPONSIBILITY, 
ONE RELIABLE FIRM 
— to handle moderniza- 
tions, conversions, new construction 
from design through engineering to 
completed construction. We work with 
your engineering firm, general contractors 
— or direct. Write us today. 


KELSO-BURNETT boicanis 
pee EST K: B CHICAGO 6, 
Move. SINS, FF unos 
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| e Youngsters, Aged Increase — Mar- 


ket analysts have been telling busi- 
nessmen to concentrate more and 
more upon selling both the younger 
and older ends of our population; 
the reason being that youngsters 
and oldsters are increasing in num- 


ber more rapidly than the in- 
| between age group. Preliminary 
census figures, just released in 


Washington, confirm the unofficial 
forecasts. In a total population of 
about 146,571,000 on July 1, 1948, 
there were about 15,106,000  chil- 
dren under five (an all-time peak), 
and about 10,950,000 persons 65 
and older (another record). In 
1940, there were 10,542,000 young- 
sters under five, and 8,964,000 per- 
sons 65 and over. 


e© Rolling Sales Promotion — The 
Miller Motor Company, a Chicago 
manufacturer of air and hydraulic 
cylinders, has taken a leaf from 
the itinerant medicine man’s book 
by placing on the road a travelling 
exhibit that is visiting plants and 
factories throughout the country 
this year. The mobile unit con- 
sists of an outsize trailer, contain- 
ing living accommodations as well 
as a demonstration area where 
visitors learn how cylinder damage 
can be prevented through proper 
care and also, of course, how Miller 
cylinders are the best buy. The 
travelling exhibit will visit plants 
from New England to California. 


° Superman At The Board Table 
— It’s just possible that by now 
youngsters of Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company employees 
are nosing through the firm’s lat- 
est financial statement — at least, 
a boiled-down, sugar-coated version 
of the report. Last month, Mar- 
quette sent a comic-book version 
of the annual statement to the 
homes of all employees, wherein 
three characters — Tom, Dick and 


Harry, The Marquette Team -- 
tussle with ordinarily complex con 
poration matters as if they were na 
more difficult than Monday morm 
ing quarterbacking. One featur« 
of the four color comic book is an 


assets-liabilities statement reducec 
to terms of a “one-man cemen: 
company” — an idea that any 


youngster might well grasp. 


e U. S. Tanker Strength — Amer 
ica’s privately-owned, ocean-going 
tanker fleet is now at the greates: 
strength in its history and includes 
474 vessels or about 41 per ceni 
of the world tankship tonnage. Ir 
addition, of the 72 sea-going ves: 
sels now on order in U. S. ship: 
yards, 61 are oil tankers. Of these 
54 are 26,000 deadweight tons op 
over. 


© Golden Anniversary — July is an 
appropriate month to reflect upon 
the fact that the household refrig- 
erator is just 50 years old this 
year, although the Rube Goldberg 
contraption that was called a house- 
hold refrigerating machine and 
thus gained the first United States 
patent a half century ago bears 
slight resemblance to the devices 
of today. The subsequent growth 
of the industry is reflected in last 
year’s total output of some 4,530,000 
refrigerators of all makes. 


e A Free Hose, Maybe? — Produc- 
ers of the new Lustron home, the 
first metal pre-fab, have thought of 
a new angle to promote sales. Since 
the interior walls of the Luston 
are of porcelain-enamel steel and 
the floors are of asphalt tile, occu- 
pants can clear out the furniture 
and clean their homes by simply 
using the garden hose, 


© Selective Street Lighting — New 
Milford, Conn., is installing what 
is probably the world’s first auto- 


matic street lighting system; each ‘ 
streetlight is individually turned on bb 9 
and off by an electronic eye which Why WESTERN FELT 

detects light changes caused by = 
nightfall, thunderstorms or fog. 
The system was developed by Gen- : | I] Tell You Why 4 
eral Electric engineers in collabora- i 

tion with the Connecticut Light 
and Power Company, and is so 
sensitive that street lights turn on 
one after another westward along 
a street as darkness falls. Accord- 


ing to GE, the system has high ae LL It’s reeilient— 
safety value since it helps avoid . - Perce eaas 

= : é ae. transmission of 
twilight darkness, one of the big- 4 destructive vi- 


gest causes of street accidents. yy S bration to deli- 


cate machinery 
by absorbing the 


e Silent Salesman Boom — The ow - | eee 
automatic vending machine busi- ia . 
ness continues to grow by leaps 
and bounds as more and more 
goods become available through 
the robot merchandizers. SKF In- 
dustries, Inc., which makes anti- 
friction bearings for the compli- 
cated mechanisms, notes that there 
are no less than 3,000,000 automatic 


It’s versatile—is widely 
used as gaskets, pads, wash- 


venders throughout the country and 4 % ; ers, weatherstripping, ther- 
. 5 § macoustic insulation... in 
the number 1S growing. Goods smallest precision instru- 


and services dispensed run all the ‘A ments to massive engines. 
way from freshly-cooked frankfur- eeu ‘ 
ters to life insurance (more partic- 
ularly, travel-type life insurance 
automatically vended in railroad, 
airline and bus stations). 


od 


e The Job’s The Thing — Those 
War emergency taxes on such con- 
sumer items as cosmetics, luggage, 


= : It’s firm—neither loses its 
alcoholic beverages and movie ad- shape nor frays... can be 
jae A i Right! And don’t forget cut to tolerances measured 
— Beet one. ppposed Dy 6 3 6 by thousandths of an inch. 
organized labor, if a poll con- to mention that Western 


ducted by Schenley Industries, Inc., Felt has 47 years of expe- 
at the Union Industries Show re- 
flects union sentiment. More than 
90 per cent of labor union members 
casting “tax ballots” in the poll 
voted for immediate reduction of 


rience in the design and 


manufacture of superior 
felt shapes—that West- 


ern engineers are anxious 


the emergency excise levies. “Their to help you solve any 

reason was that the taxes now problem involving the \ 

threaten job security among union possible use of felt. Write) It’s tong-lived—incorpo- 
i i i = Z ‘ rates flexibility, compressi- 

members working in these indus “Western” today. PERS ACRES oh 


tries. (For a discussion of the tax ENA ae ig RA ta 
outlook see the article beginning F hol, sound. 
on page 19). 


e Untapped Oil Riches — The Ar- 
mour Research Foundation of IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology de- 
clares that oil fields which have 
been yielding petroleum for years 
may still have as much oil under- 
ground as has been taken out. The 
(Continued on page 38) 
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You are paying 
the price... 


ARE 
YOU 
GETTING 
YOUR 
MONEY’S 
WORTH 
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INSURANCE COUNSELLING 
RISK ANALYSIS 


LOSS PREVENTION 
ENGINEERING 


VALUATION STUDIES 


COST AND 
STATISTICAL DATA 


? 


The dollars you spend for insurance 
entitle you to all these services as 
well as protection. Our industrial 
clients find our Service Staff of en- 
gineering and analytical experts of 
inestimable value to them in solving 
their insurance problems. 


If you are interested in getting more 
service and better protection out of 
your insurance dollars, a letter or 
telephone call will give you an op- 
portunity to become better ac- 
quainted with our plan of Insurance 
for Industry. 


BYRNES McCAFFREY, Inc. 
141 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 


WeEbster 9-7713 


IN DETROIT, MICHIGAN— 
Ford Bldg. Phone Wocdward 2-0200 
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FINANCE and BUSINES: 


The machine 
tool industry, 
which spent most 
of 1948 in an un- 
comfortable — slide- 
off, appears to have halted its long 
downward trend. L. D. McDonald, 
president of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, reports 
that machine tool production has 
now, leveled off at about 10 per 
cent below last year’s average out- 
put and so far this year orders are 
substantially above the last quar- 
ter of 1948. 

The industry spokesman, who is 
also vice president of Warner and 
Swasey Company of Cleveland, also 
points out that machine tool or- 
ders in March of this year totaled 
$27,650,000 as compared to $19,950,- 
000 in October, 1948, the month 
in which the industry hit the bot- 
tom of the slump. Why the pick- 
up? Says Mr. McDonald: 


“With the prices of manufactured 
goods declining while wages remain 
firm and there is no prospect of 
tax relief, more and more manu- 
facturers are realizing that in spite 
of reluctance to make expenditures 
at this period, the purchase of new 
machine tools is imperative as a 
means of immediate reduction in 
manufacturing costs. 


Machine Tool 
Industry Seen 
Leveling Off 


As evidence 
of this, the industry has a greater 
volume of inquiries than at any 
time since the war.” 


With competi- 
tion becomin g 
steadily keener in 
almost all lines of 
business, advertis- 
ing and_ sales promotion budgets 
are being stepped up noticeably 
by a cross-section of U. S. con- 
cerns recently surveyed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
The survey shows that a large per- 
centage of 190 companies polled 


Competition 
Brings Boost 
In Ad Budgets 


are taking more or less drastic stey 
to perk up their promotional pre 
grams. Some are expanding ma: 
kets, some are reopening sales o 
fices shut down during the wai 
some are shifting sales territori¢ 
and revising sales compensatio 
schedules, and a few are taking aij 
these steps simultaneously. 

As for advertising expenditures 
the vast majority of firms are holc4 
ing budgets at or above the leve 
of 1948, and about one third ari 
boosting them, some as much ai 
50 per cent over last year. Here ar 
several specific steps being taken b 
the firms surveyed: 

Many are shifting their emphasi, 
from “institutional” to “product’ 
advertising. Most firms are increas 
ing sales forces, partly to accommo 
date larger sales territories anc 
partly to intensify selling in exist 
ing territories. The majority are 
also developing more comprehen: 
sive and hard-hitting sales training 
courses. 

Among advertising media _ beings 
given greater attention by many ob 
the reporting firms are: (1) direct 
mail, especially 


by some of the larger business: 
firms; (3) local dealer advertising,’ 
aimed at building public confidences 
in dealer organizations; and (4) in+ 
dustrial convention exhibits. 


« « » » 


Industry’s long; 
and persistentt 
drive for safety on) 
the job continues: 
to pay off in in- 
creasingly favorable accident rec-- 
ords. Figures just released by the: 
National Safety Council reveal that 
1948 was what the council calls a. 
“banner safety year” for both big 
and little industry. The accident 
frequency rate for all industries 
submitting company reports to the 


Accident Toll 
Hit New Low 
Record In ‘48 


a 


Beincil, based on the number of 
jdisabling injuries per 1,000,000 
jman-hours, was 11.49 in 1948, a re- 
duction of 13 per cent from the 
iyear before. 

A breakdown of the figures, 
twhich, of course, are somewhat less 
‘dramatic than the actual lives and 
fabs they represent shows these 
facts: the communications industry 
jwas again at the head of the safety 
jlist with an accident frequency rate 
jof only 2.60 (13 per cent below 
|1947), and the aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry ranked second with a 
jrate of 4.56 (down 36 per cent from 
147). : 

| On the other end of the list was 
ithe lumbering industry with a fre- 
quency rate of 49.04, but encourag- 
ingly this too represented an 18 per 
cent drop from 1947. Coal mining, 
‘which ranked next to the bottom 
of the frequency list in 1947, ended 
1948 in the same position with a 
rate of 46.09, a 15 per cent reduc- 
tion. 


« « » » 


It took the Fed- 
‘Uncle Sam Makes eral government 
‘It Official — Cook some little time 
‘Leads The List and a host of box- 
car figures to dis- 
cover what Chicago businessmen 
have suspected right along: Cook 
County, Illinois, is the fastest-grow- 
ing industrial community in the na- 
tion. The Census Bureau last month 
served up the first batch of statistics 
collected in the current census of 
manufacturing and it showed that 
of 127 counties having more than 
20,000 manufacturing employes 
Cook County added more manufac- 
turing strength than any others be- 
tween 1939 and 1947. ‘The statis- 
ticians figure growth in terms of 
what they call “value added to ma- 
terials by manufacture” and in this 
category, Cook hit the top of the 
list with a 1947 total of $4,544,300,- 
000, which was 30 per cent greater 
than the “value added by manu- 
facture” in New York County, N. Y. 
(runner-up). It also reflected greater 
growth than that experienced by 43 
2 the 48 states. 

Cook County’s total in 1947 was 
an increase of more than 200 per 
cent over 1939. Its wage earning 
population in that year was 47 per 
cent. greater than second-place New 
York County. With 774,000 manu- 
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Plus-One Man Control 
Patented Reversible Steering 
Low Maintenance Cost! 


Coles ‘Safe-load” indicator pro- 
vides all around protection to opera- 
tor as well as to expensive equipment. 
The unobstructed view from opera- 
tors cab at front of superstructure 
furnishes complete visibility, “ONE- 
MAN” trigger-quick control to all 
four motions: Hoisting, Swinging, 
Derricking, Traveling. The four sim- 
ple controls can be worked simul- 
taneously. Coles Cranes’ rugged 
“battleship” construction gives long- 
life service at lowest maintenance 
cost—combined with fool-proof 
operation. Ease of maneuverability, 
including the Cole patented reversible 
steering are just a few of the many 
advantages of the Cole Mobile Crane. 
“Know-How” gained from 70 years 
Crane manufacturing experience. Plus 
,.. world wide distribution has made 
COLES Cranes a leader. Available 
in several models in capacities 1/2 ton 
to 15 ton.: Write us for prices, litera- 
ture or the name of your nearest dealer. 
COLES CRANES, Inc., 4314 S. Pau- 
lina Street, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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The Safe-Load Indicator 


COLES ‘‘Safe-load”’ indicator prevents 
operator from lifting any loads inexcess 
of rated load at any given point of 
radius. A warning light directs atten- 
tion immediately to an overload. Cur: 
rent is cut-off putomeucy if operation 
is continued. 


CRANES 


INCORPORATED 


ARE... 


| FAT WITH LOOT 


WOW CaEE by me 
BUT WOW [HA] 


ROSES ARE RED | 
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in advance of the planned Purge as did transportation workers’ boss 
Mike Quill (right) 


Some leftwingers want to eject the Reds 


Eleven CIO leftwing unions face ejection in November 


The Red Fein gee 


F A cartoonist were casting about 
@ for a symbol to illustrate the 

violent right-left wing battle now 
moving toward a climax in _ the 
CIO, he would not go. wrong in 
selecting a grindstone upon which 
a huge meat cleaver was _ being 
honed in anticipation of a Novem- 
ber event, other than Thanksgiv- 
ing. Rightwing CIO leaders have 
been sharpening their big cleaver 
with increasing gusto ever since the 
war. Now, at last, they believe it 
is keen enough for the amputation 
job intended: the final expulsion 
of the CIO’s eleven-union leftwing 
bloc at next November’s annual 
convention in Cleveland. 

The unions marked for ejection, 
more or less by their own choice, 
include the Electrical Workers; 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers; 
Farm Equipment Workers; Food, 
Tobacco and Agriculture Workers; 
Fur and Leather Workers; United 
Furniture Workers; the Longshore- 
men and Warehousemen; Marine 
Cooks and Stewards; Fishermen and 
Allied Workers; Office and Profes- 
sional Workers; and the Public 
Workers. Led either by recognized 
Communists or _ fellow-travelers, 
these organizations together repre- 
sent roughly 600,000, or 10 per 
cent, of the CIO’s total member- 
ship. That was the last count, at 
any rate; their strength already is 
ebbing away. 

The approaching excision of the 
CIO’s Communist fringe has been 
in the making a long time and in 
the eyes of most Americans is al- 
ready long overdue. When it comes, 
it will climax a shouting, hair- 
pulling, skull-cracking fracas that 
has swirled through the CIO’s ranks 
for almost half a decade. “Now,” 
says one of CIO President Phil 


Murray’s top lieutenants, “The die 
is cast!” 

The rightwing November strategy 
is already worked out in some de- 
tail. Since the Communist unions 
apparently have no intention of 
leaving the CIO voluntarily, a set 
of expulsion resolutions is to be 
laid before the convention by the 
executive board, which meets at 
Cleveland late in October. ‘There- 
alter, the procedure planned is sim- 
ple: the CIO constitution says ex- 
pulsion resolutions take effect upon 
two-thirds approval by the conven- 
tion. As of the moment, rightwing- 
ers from Murray down are confi- 
dent of that margin; by November, 
they expect to be even stronger. 


Communist Strategy 


the final break appears 
the Communist CIO 
element is already planning its 
counter-strategy. If a majority of 
the fellow-travelers had their way, 
they probably would follow the ex- 
ample of Joe Curran of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union and Mike 
Quill of the Transportation Work- 
ers and desert the Communist party 
insadvance, of thespurge.,’ ‘This, 
however, is unlikely. None of the 
le{twing leaders appears formidable 
enough in his own right to veer 
away from the party line and thus 
bring his union back into favor 
with the CIO rightwing forces. 
Even if they should suddenly be 
given permission by the Communist 
Party to swing away from the ex- 
treme left to avoid purging, it is 
highly doubtful that they could 
move fast enough to forestall the 
rightwing crack-down. 

Although Phil Murray’s back is 
arched for the kill, many people 
will recall that the CIO president 


Since 
unavoidable, 
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By Sid A. Levy 


has gotten tough with the Commu- 
nists before, only to back out or 
compromise when the chips were 
down. Now, the Communists are 
hoping that eventualities —_ this 
lime, an economic slump — will 
again force Murray to back away 
from a split that would open the 
CIO to outside attack. A _ real 
depression, with a wave of layoffs, 
breadlines and picketing, would 
give the Communists a “‘labor-must- 
unite” issue to exploit to the full- 
est. In fact, the Communists are 
plugging that line of thought now, 
drawing dismal pictures of wide- 
spread unemployment, accusing the 
government and the CIO of vastly 
underestimating the number of job- 
less, and demanding grandiose fed- 
eral works building and liberalized 
unemployment benefits. 

However forceful this Red strat- 
egy may prove to be, the fact re- 
mains that Murray and his right- 
wing purgers have committed them- 
selves to a course from which there 
is no dignified retreat. To back 
down now would be to confirm to 
many people the widely-held (but 
unfounded) notion that the CIO is 
actually a creature of the Commu- 
nist Party. ‘There have been times, 
of course, when the distinction be- 
tween national CIO policy and 
Communist Party doctrine was hard 
to find. How the CIO finally came 
to the forks and chose a course 
veering to the right is an involved 
story. In brief, the Communist 
Party bore left and is still head- 
ing that way, while the CIO paused, 
cogitated and then began drifting 
back toward center — although 
never seriously to the right for the 
CIO continues distinctly left of 
center. 

Even now the CIO and the Com- 
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Rightwingers Walter Reuther (auto workers) and CIO President Phil Murray (above) 
will be pitted against leftwing leaders, Lee Pressman and Harry Bridges (below) 


munist Party find themselves in the 
same camp on some issues. For 
example, they both uniformly op- 
pose the Taft-Hartley Act, laws re- 
stricting immigration, and the re- 
laxation of government controls 
over industry. ‘The point is, how- 
ever, that the CIO’s position is 
based upon “progressive” convic- 
tions, while the Communist Party 
position is dictated more or less 
directly by the Kremlin. 


Comradeship Waned 


The CIO shift in thinking is not 
unlike that which has been expe- 
rienced by Americans generally 
since the days of wartime comrade- 
ship with Russia. The spirit of 
willing cooperation that — once 
marked CIO policy toward the 
Communists has been replaced by 
hostility, and today CIO leaders are 
proud, in a way, of the manner 
in which they are about to lower 


the boom on their former cronies. 
The luster of this accomplishment 
is dimmed, however, by the fact 
that it has taken considerable prod- 


ding from many directions finally 
“to turn the rascals out.” 

One influence leading to the 
crack-down has been the Russian 


drive to dominate every instrument 
of international cooperation, among 
them the World Federation of 
Trade Unions from which the CIO 
recently withdrew. Also rankling 
the rightwing is the fact that the 
Communists took advantage of the 
war to build their strength in many 
ClO unions. With Communist Op- 
position to the Marshall Plan and 
the Wallace movement serving as 
the final eye-openers, the CIO ma- 
jority belatedly came to realize that 
its Communist bedfellows were 
working not only against the United 
States but also against the welfare 
of the union itself. 


vit 


COMMER 


One thing more has administere 
a sort of coup de grace: the nop 
Communist affidavit. Lumped int 
the Taft-Hartley Act almost as aj 
after-thought, this device for ur 
masking Communist-aligned labo 
unions has done more than CI¢ 
leaders are likely to admit t 
strengthen their hand in the battl 
against the Red fringe. The afff 
davit clearly has helped bring Com 
munist labor leaders into the oper 


where they have become fair gam 
for their trade union enemies. Sig: 


nificantly, the Eighty-first Congres: 
is retaining this unique but effec 
tive weapon against Communist int 
filtration of organized labor. 


Birth of a Split 


Since 1945, the annual CIO con: 
vention has deepened the chasm be 
tween the right wing, led by Mur 
ray, CIO  secretary-treasurer James 
Barron Carey, Walter Reuther anc 
others of lesser prominence, anc 
the left wing, led by Harry Bridges 
of the Longshoremen, Albert Fitz 
gerald of the Electrical Workerss 
Ben Gold of the Fur Workers, anc 
Grant Oakes of FEW, among others: 
In 1946, the CIO went on record 
to “resent and reject’? Communist 
infiltration efforts,’and passed the 
two-thirds expulsion rule; but this 
seeming blow was softened by a 
condemnation of “interference” by 
any outside group. In 1947, issues 
were more clear-cut. The conven4 
tion, 
the leftists, voted to endorse thet 
Marshall Plan, but again, the reso 
lution was softspoken for it praised: 
the idea but avoided mentioning it! 
by name. 

Nevertheless, the CIO had at last: 
split openly with. the Communist: 
Party over an important national. 
issue. Phil Murray was still play- 
ing the role of peace-maker be- 
tween the warring factions — a 
thankless job for which he is some- 
times credited with having  pre- 
vented a premature break and thus 
a collapse of the rightwing expul- 
sion drive. But he was obviously 
growing firmer. Whether he was 
actually leading the rightwing, as 
his aides contend, or simply catch- 
ing up with it, as some critics be- 
Heve, is an open question. 

At any rate, by early 1948, wheal 
the 52-man Executive Board faced 
the Third Party issue, Murray was 

(Continued on page 40) . 
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hat’s Wrong With 
~ Direct Mail? 


By A. M. ANDERSEN 


Chicago Manager, Direct Mail Division 


The Reuben H. 


HAT’S wrong with 

mail advertising? 
Be The answer is easy: “very 
ittle’” if properly handled, and “a 
xreat deal” if improperly handled. 
I would not undertake to point 
out “what's wrong” were it not for 
the fact that direct mail advertis- 
ing, when wisely utilized, is one of 
the most potent promotional media 
ever devised. Invariably, the errors 
stem from the mishandling of an 
advertising tool that is - basically 
sound and effective. 
The trouble with direct mail ad- 
vertising — in practice — is the 
same trouble that is confronted in 
every other form of advertising. It 
does not consistently reach the right 
prospects. As a result, advertising 
becomes more costly than it need 
be, simply because it is wasted on 
people who are not and may never 
be potential buyers of the products 
or services offered by the adver- 
tiser. 

All advertising is, in reality, a 
constant search for the perfect me- 
dium. The mailing list is the key 
to success in direct mail exactly as 
the type of circulation is the key 
to successful publication advertis- 


direct 


Donnelley Corporation 


ing, and the type of listeners is 
the key to successful radio adver- 
tising. Were this not of crucial 
importance, newspaper and maga- 
zine publishers and radio station 
operators would have little excuse 
to continue spending millions of 
dollars analyzing their readers and 
listeners. Publication and_ radio 
circulation is based on the common 
interests and tastes of people — 
people who like to read TIME or 
Goop HousEKEEPING or the SArT- 
URDAY EvENING Post and_ people 
who like to listen to Arthur God- 
frey or Milton Berle. 


Media Money Wasters 


It is this circulation that the 
advertiser buys, nothing more; it is 
this alone that the medium has to 
sell. Immense amounts of money 
have been wasted through the care- 
less choice of media, because so 
much of the circulation is of little 
or no value to a given advertiser. 

Direct mail circulation or lists are 
normally compiled along distinctly 
sharper lines. Dentists, doctors, 
owners of trucks, manufacturers of 
optical goods are the logical pros- 
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Tiny tools and materials make up much of the micro researcher’s equipment 


ON’T be surprised if the next 

chemist you hire pulls his en- 

tire laboratory out of his vest 
pocket and announces he’s ready to 
go to work. If he’s a specialist in the 
budding field of microchemistry, he 
could do just that. Some of his 
instruments are so small that 
enough test tubes, beakers, cru- 
cibles and related paraphernalia to 
equip a laboratory would scarcely 
cover the palm of his hand. 


Microchemistry involves the study 
of mere specks of matter; some ac- 
tually too small to be seen with the 
naked eye. ‘Thus, it has, of neces- 
sity, begotten a scientific partner, 
called “micrurgy,” which is the tech- 
nique of handling substances—some 
weighing as little as 1/270,000 of 
an ounce—so they may be subjected 
to scientific analysis. 


Doll-Sized Tools 


The instruments of microchem- 
istry are less than doll-sized. Beak- 
ers may be no bigger than the hol- 
lowed out end of a pencil, and 
even these Lilliputian containers 
may be too bulky for some chem- 
ists. For really small amounts, the 
researcher must rely on glass tubes 
drawn so fine that the inside di- 
ameter measures only 1/2000 of an 
inch. Tiny glass hooks 1/5000 of an 


inch thick are used to manipulate 
the substance. These hooks are so 
small they make a needle’s eye look 
like a gaping chasm. Other tools 
of the micro-chemist are so deli- 
cate they can pierce a clump of 
growing yeast cells, single out one 
cell, and snatch it from the rest. 
It takes 15,000,000,000 of these cells 
to make up a single gram—and a 
gram is only 1/27 of an ounce. 

If the instruments are delicate, 
the results are no less so. Micro- 
chemists have been able to detect 
one millionth of one billionth of 
an ounce of barium in a solution. 
They can scrape a man’s hand, an- 


Microchemistry 


alyze the few fragments that coma 
off, and determine whether he’: 
touched a bronze doorknob recent 
ly. Or they can examine the suri 
face of a dime and find if it haa 
rubbed against a penny! 


Used By Many Firms 


Among the many firms that em 


ploy microchemical research are 


General Electric, Socony Vacuum, 


Fleischmann Yeast, Eastman Kodak 
and Bell Telephone. One of the 
most enthusiastic users is the Gulf 
Oil Company, which, among many 
other types of equipment, has one 


glass-enclosed balance that weighs 


accurately down to less than on 
ten-millionth of an ounce. In citin 


some of the advantages of this newy 


method of research, Gulf points out 


that, of most importance, the micro-; 


chemist can work with a mere fly- 
speck of material. This pays off in 
many ways. In the first place, re- 
actions on the micro-level are faster, 
hence analysis is quicker. Further- 
more, some industrial research prob- 
lems offer 


4 


little material for an-- 
alysis —the corrosion on the hair-- 


’ 


like filament of a radio tube, for: 
example. In other cases, the chem- - 
ical that a researcher is puzzling » 


over may be expensive to produce, 

even in minute quantities. 
Microchemistry is also safer, for 

it reduces the possibility of disas- 


This portable micro-laboratory saves months of time in field testing 


Gulf Oil Corp. photos 


rous lab explosions and the risk of 
large amount of corrosive chem- 
cals being spilled on researchers. 
S a space saver, microchemistry 
with its tiny equipment frees two- 
hirds of a laboratory for other 
work. 
“Spot testing” is an integral part 
{ the microchemical program at 
ulf’s Harmarville, Pa., laboratory. 
hemists analyze a single crystal 
ra drop from a solution, thus by- 
passing time-consuming separation 
nd isolation. Special furnaces have 
et new records in routine analyses 
or carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
4 new microchemical instrument 
called a polaragraph analyzes chem- 
icals through electrolysis, giving. re- 
sults in ten minutes that used to 
take six hours by older methods. 
Other methods use tiny microscope 
screens to regulate the size of ca- 
talysts — those chemical pepper-up- 
pers vital to modern oil refining. 


Time-Saver 


A complete chemical laboratory 
can be carried into the field in a 
container no larger than a suitcase. 
This single lab saves weeks, even 
months, that have formerly been re- 
quired merely to ship specimens 
back and forth to a central labora- 
tory for analysis. ‘The chemists have 
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run into one hazard, however. 
Sometimes the samples used are so 
small they have to be stored in 
special containers, sealed up and 
artificially humidified. Otherwise 
they would evaporate while the 
chemist’s back was turned! 


“Micro-Manipulation” 


A technique called micro-manipu- 
lation has given new delicacy to 
microchemical operations. Hooked 
to the microscope through which 
the chemist observes his reactions 
is a box-like framework which 
moves minute tubes or “pipettes.” 
Turning a screw thread on the de- 
vice will move a pipette forward or 
back a ten thousandth of an inch. 
Other tools can be hooked to the 
micro-manipulator for special work. 
Tiny chisels for scraping off in- 
visible flakes of chemicals are 
worked by turning a screw. In the 
same way, pointers to break off 
clumps of substances are edged for- 
ward and back. 

A host of midget tools, scalpels 
with blades almost too small to be 
seen, tiny rakes and hoes to push 
and pull at chemicals a_ breath 
would blow away, tweezers, saws, 
hammers, files, scrapers, and even 
midget monkey wrenches can be 
delicately maneuvered by the chem- 


“Boat” holding oil refining catalyst sample charged into tiny furnace 
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ig Things On A Small Scale 


| Whole Laboratory Can Be Carried In A Handbag 


ist. Using such tools, he can cut 
the nucleus out of the single cell 
of an ameba without damaging the 
rest of the animal! 

Microchemists, themselves, have 
had to devise many more infinitely 
tiny instruments to perform special- 
ized jobs. They have made pigmy 
electromagnets from slim iron 
needles, wrapped with wire the 
thickness of spider’s silk. The elec- 
trical characteristics of living tissue 
have been studied through the use 
of microbatteries. In studying paint 
films and in the electroplating of 
metals, chemists use tiny electro- 
plating tanks that hold but a single 
drop of fluid. The anode in these 
tiny tanks is a mere 1/10,000 of an 
inch in diameter. And another 
micro-instrument is so delicate that 
it can record the slowing heartbeat 
of a poisoned cockroach. 


Saw War Service 


In industry, the methods of 
microchemistry have been applied 
to everything from making airplane 
engines impervious to the corrosion 
of desert sand to checking photo- 
graphic film and from improving 


A micro explosion in test tube is safe 


18 
lubricating oils to turning out a 
better baker’s yeast. 

A few years ago, George F. Hand 
of the Fairchild Engine and Air- 
craft Corporation told members of 
the American Chemical Society how 
microchemistry helped in defeating 
Rommel in Africa. In the early 
days of desert fighting, sand wormed 
its way into airplane motors and 
corroded the engine parts. ‘Then, 
the microchemists set to work with 
their unwarlike tools, analyzing the 
corrosion. Chisels with blades a 
thousandth of an inch wide scraped 
layers almost molecule-thick from 
the surface of damaged parts. Tiny 
hammers pommeled away at the 
corrosion, tiny magnets separated 
it, tiny rakes spread out the cor- 
roded substance on microscope 
slides. Micropipettes then  intro- 
duced specks of liquid reagents to 
identify the separate chemical ele- 
ments involved. By the time the 
analysis was over, researchers had 
identified the wayward chemical 
that was causing the corrosion, and 
from then on the job was easy. 
Allied planes functioned better in 
the Sahara air, speeding victory over 
the Afrika Korps. 


Speeds Telephoning 


In peacetime, microchemistry 
makes telephone calls go through 
more swiftly and surely. Every time 
a dial telephone call is made, a 
large number of electric relays 
swing into action, sometimes as 
many as 5,000 on a single call. Any 


This device handles 


“invisible’’ items 


one of those relays can be thrown 
out of whack by as little as 1/3,000,- 
000 of an ounce of foreign sub- 
stance on the contact points. One 
trouble is that circuit-breaking sub- 
stances can come from sources in- 
side the relay itself. Impurities 
arise from the natural aging of the 
equipment, from normal reactions 
between the substances in the re- 
lay, and from airborne dust out- 
side. Through microchemistry, Bell 
Telephone researchers have tracked 
down potential culprits and have 
learned, among other things, how 
to protect the relays against the ef- 


fects of chlorine containing  sub- 
stances. 
Eastman Kodak scientists use 


microchemistry to keep motion pic- 
ture film free from flaws. R. N. 
Titus of the Eastman Micro Serv- 
ice Laboratory has pointed out that 
microscopic particles of some _ for- 
eign substances in contact with an 
emulsion will affect 50,000 times 
their own projected areas. In other 
words, a flyspeck on the film might 
result in the dazzling effect of a 
sunrise in motion picture projec- 


tion. To prevent such effects, film 
is given constant microchemical 
tests. 

Yeast researchers use the tiny 


tools of micrurgy to separate yeast 
cells for isolated growing. Ordin- 
arily, such isolated cells are culti- 
vated merely to make sure the 
quality of the yeast remains con- 
stant. Sometimes, however, one of 
the isolated cells will turn out to 
be superior, a 


prize among, many 
mediocre specimens. When _ this 
happens, researchers immediately 
begin breeding the stouter young- 


ster, standardize on it, and even- 
tually make bread a little better. 


Industry Accomplishments 


A list of specific industrial de- 
velopments related to microchem- 
istry would cover a vast number of 
fields. Bearings have been improved 
through microchemical 
their surfaces, 
led to better 
greases. 


studies of 
Similar methods have 
lubricating oils and 
The preciseness of micro- 
chemistry is suited to handling the 
delicate filaments of vacuum tubes, 
where the chemistry of a haireized 
wire means the difference between 
efficiency and failure. Such dissim- 
ilar products as leather pistons and 
electric insulators have been im- 
proved through microchemistry. 
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Without microchemistry, atomi 
science. would scarcely be where 1 
is today. The first samples of plu 
tonium—the major ingredient of th: 
atomic bomb—were about 1/2,500) 
000 of the weight of a dime. Yet 
as a result of this early work, tha 
tremendous atom plants at Han 
ford, Wash., were eventually conr 
structed to produce millions 0) 
times more plutonium than wa: 
first analyzed. The amounts of tha 
new elements produced by atomia 
research are susceptible only tc 
micro-chemical analysis. The firs 
curium produced was a few flakes 
in the bottom of a microscopic tube 
barely visible to the naked eye. 


Test “Old Masters” 


There are odd uses too. The 
chemists of the New York State 
Racing Commission analyze a few 
drops of saliva to determine 
whether a horse has been doped 
or not. Art experts rely on the 
word of chemists, who have identi 
fied what goes into a slight shav~ 
ing of pigment, to determine wheth 
er a painting is a genuine old 
master, worth thousands of dollars 
or a counterfeit worth next to noth+ 
ing. By taking a trifling sample,’ 
the painting itself is preserved, for! 
microchemistry is able to work with 
only a few milligrams of pigment 
to determine its age and origin. 

Biological research is equally im-. 
portant. At the Jewish Hospital int 
Brooklyn, microchemistry has: 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Congress is disposed to cut excises that reduce business 


Taxes Headed Down— 


ot Up 


By JOSEPH SLEVIN 


dent Truman’s importunings to 

the contrary—are headed down- 
ward. 

This agreeable forecast does not 
presuppose that the President will 
withdraw, even partially, his re- 
peated demand for $4,000,000,000 
in additional tax money. Instead, 
it is based upon the increasingly 
apparent fact that Congressional 
sentiment now leans toward tax 
reductions, rather than increases. 
The question is: when will the cuts 
be made? 

Barring an unforeseen upsurge 
in business activity, there is a fair 


Fen t taxes — despite Presi- 


chance that Congress will begin 
cutting taxes — gently and _ selec- 
tively — before it goes home to 
face the polls in November, 1950. 
It is, in fact, the prospect of a 
further softening in business activ- 
ity that is. chiefly responsible for 
Congress’ tax-cutting — inclination. 
The tendency will doubtless be- 
come more pronounced if, and 
when, the business downturn be- 
comes more severe. 

Another forecast that can be 
made with some assurance is that 
Congress, when it gets around to 
tax adjustments, will reduce or 
eliminate some of the excise taxes 


1 


that have been called “onerous” 
and “burdensome” to business. 
First to be cut will be those that 
enter directly into business costs 
and the ultimate price consumers 
pay — notably, the three per cent 
tax on the transportation of things, 
thee Me pene cent tase on personal 
travel, and the 25 per “cent “tax 
on communications. 


Excises Hurting Business 
Also pressing for attention will 
be the excises that, according to 
most businessmen, have cut down 
sales volume; among them, taxes 
on luggage, cosmetics, and jewelry. 
The tax-reduction argument here 
is that lower prices made possible 
by excise cuts can perk up demand 
where it has sagged the most. 
Excise reductions are, for the 
moment at least, the only tax cuts 
that can be forecast with reason- 
able certainty. Beyond that, in a 
stable or slowly declining economy, 
Congress and the Treasury will be 
chary of tampering with any levy 
that is a big revenue producer. 
There are, however, a number of 
other burdensome tax provisions 
that Congress will be under pres- 
sure to lighten. Some are of major 
importance to business. Included 
are the controversial Sec. 102 regu- 
lating retained earnings, double 
taxation of dividends, loss offsets, 
capital gains, and more liberal de- 
preciation allowances. Modifica- 
tions in these all have one signifi- 
cant point in their favor: they could 
stimulate private investment and 
the flow of equity capital. Pressure 
to raise personal income tax ex- 
emptions can also be expected. 
This, of course, would ease the tax 
burden of lower income families. 
and presumably stimulate mass 
purchasing power. : 
Moves toward lightening the 
“average consumer's” tax load, 
however, will bring renewed ef- 
forts, on the part of the admiunistra- 
tion and some Congressmen, to 
raise estate and gilt taxes, plug 
loopholes that encourage tax avoid- 
ance (notably by the tax-exempt 
organization route) and to collect 
delinquent taxes. 
The tax debate, when it comes, 


(Continued on page 23) 
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The Equity Capital Proble 


Robert E. Wilson 


By ROBERT E. WILSON 


Chairman of the Board 
Standard Oil Company (Ind.) 


N THIS brief discussion of the 

equity capital problem, { want 

to establish three propositions: 
first, that there is a shortage of 
equity capital to meet the coun- 
try’s needs. My second and _ third 
propositions are that the two prin- 
cipal reasons for this situation are: 

a. Those who know the facts 

about common stocks don’t have 

the money. b. Those who have 
the money don’t know the facts. 

While I hope to present evidence 
to broadly justify these three quick 
generalizations, I freely admit that, 
like most generalizations, there are 
exceptions and qualifications to 
each which I shall try to point 
out in my discussion. Finally I 
shall try to indicate “what should 
be done about it.” 

Let’s consider the first proposi- 
tion: There isn’t enough equity 
capital to meet the country’s needs. 
These needs since the war have 
been abnormally high, for several 
reasons such as: 

I. There was no net addition 

to industrial plant in the 11- 

year period following 1929. In 

many years, there was a net re- 
duction—depreciation charges ex- 
ceeded new construction. 

2. While there were major ad- 
ditions to industrial plants during 
the war, much of this is useless 
in peacetime. 

3. The large individual Savings 


during war and pent-up demand 
for goods required an extremely 
rapid expansion of plant during 
the period of high construction 
costs immediately after the war. 
4. Inflation raised costs of in- 
ventories, consumer credit, etc. 
To illustrate, 1929 is usually con- 
sidered a year of great expansion, 
yet total capital expenditures of 
nonagricultural corporations were: 


(In billions of dollars) 


1929 1939 1946 1947 1948 
Capital 
Expenditures 
Net Increase 
In Corporate 
Inventories; La lO 9 Ota ioe oe 


‘otalaseeses 


$9.2 $5.2 $12.0 $16.2 $19.0 


But the postwar expansion was 
financed, so why should we _ talk 
about a shortage of equity capital. 
Well, let’s see how it was financed. 

The major factor in financing 
1948’s record-breaking capital ex- 
penditures of $19,000,000,000 was 
the record-breaking plow-back of 
$12,000,000,000 out of the net earn- 
ings of these corporations. In other 
words, while these companies in 
1948 earned $19,000,000,000 after 
taxes, only $7,000,000,000 was paid 
out in dividends, and the rest was 
put back into the business. The 
only other important internal 
sources of corporate funds were de- 
preciation and depletion charges 
totaling $5,500,000,000, so $12,000,- 
000,000 plus $5,500,000,000, or 
$17,500,000,000, leaves $1,500,000,- 
000 of the capital expenditures to 
be covered by funds from outside 
sources. ‘This isn’t the whole story, 
however, because corporate inven- 
tories increased by $5,500,000,000, 
and increased credit to customers, 
less trade debt, amounted to $3,000,- 
000,000, so total cash required from 
outside sources was just about 
$10,000,000,000. Of this, $5,000,- 
000,000 came from the sale of notes 
and bonds, $4,000,000,000 from 
bank loans, and less than $1,000,- 
000,000 from the sale of stock, of 
which half was common and _ half 
preferred. In other words, only 
five per cent of the outside money 
came from the sale of common 
stocks! ‘That is a distressingly low 

(Continued on page 44) 
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James F. Oates, Jr. 


By JAMES F. OATES 


Chairman of the Board 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 


WANT to discuss the equity 

capital problem in its impact on 

public utilities, having three 
basic points in mind: 

First, the inevitability of replace- 
ment and expansion in the public 
utility field. Second, the peculiar 
and current problems, in the light 
of present economic conditions, re- 
sulting from the overwhelming and 
basic conditions resulting from pub- 
lic regulation, and, third, the job 
of public utility management in 
seeking to solve these problems with 
the help of all members of the 
business community. 

As to inevitability, there can be 
no doubt that the job of every util- 
ity is to see that the public receives 
the service which the public needs 
and demands at the lowest rates 
which the utility can afford and to 
expand its plant and replace its fa- 
cilities to provide that service. 
There is nothing more unwhole- 
some than the plight in which util- 
ity companies have been found, due 
to causes not of their own making, 
where they cannot serve the needs 
of the American public. 

The estimate is that gas and elec- 
tric utilities will require 10 to 12 
billions of dollars of new capital 
over the course of the next five 
years to meet the public demand. 
Whatever may be the opportun- 
ity of private industry to pull in 
its horns (as Dr. Wilson suggests) 


lat opportunity certainly is not 
resent to the same degree in the 
bublic utility field. In the City of 
hicago, the Peoples Gas Company, 
or illustration, has some 920,000 
eters. Of that number approxi- 
fmately 400,000 are in family resi- 
ences, which spells the potential 
pace heating market. Of that 400,- 
00, more or less, our company, 
fter the start of the next heating 
| eason, will have approximately 50,- 
00 customers employing gas as a 
uel for heating residences. 
We have been operating under a 
limitation order which was wisely 
ntered by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission to protect service to 
our general customers and authorize 
the Peoples Gas Company to re- 
strict the attaching of additional 
space heating customers until addi- 
tional supplies of gas are available. 
Still, we have more than 20,000 
people’ on the waiting list, and of 
that 20,000 the great majority seem 
to state that they are intimate 
friends of the Mayor or the Chair- 
man of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission and have bad heart trouble. 
‘The need for our product is there 
Fe the market is there. Public utili- 
‘ties must expand to meet that need. 
That means that utilities must find 
capital. In finding that capital, the 
public interest and the interest of 
investors requires that a substantial 
part of this additional capital be in 
equity. 
Leverage Works Two Ways 

During the course of the past few 
years many companies have f- 
nanced largely through debt with 
low interest cost. This has whetted 
the appetite. of stockholders for in- 
creased earnings and dividends re- 
sulting from the created leverage. It 
has also created a fear of dilution 
of anticipated earnings which might 
result from the sale of additional 
shares of stock. I think that many 
stockholders possibly forget that 
leverage can be as painful on the 
way down as it is joyous on the way 
up. They also forget that one rea- 
son why companies have been able 
to sell debt securities at low interest 
rates is simply because the com- 
panies through adequate financial_ 
planning had a sufficient amount of 
their total capital represented by 
equity. The credit standing of 
companies cannot be maintained 


and they cannot successfully sell fu- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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In place of its customary “Speech of the Month” COMMERCE 


here presents digests of three speeches on one of the most critical 


problems of the day, the shortage of equity capital for industry. 


The three talks from which the following highlights have been 


drawn each approach the problem from a different viewpiont. Dr. 


Wilson deals with the question from the standpoint of industry gen- 


erally, Mr. Oates from the standpoint of the utility industry and Mr. 


Hargrave from the viewpoint of the investor. 


The talks were pre- 


sented at a public affairs luncheon of the Chicago Association of 


Commerce and Industry on June 1. 


€ 


Homer P. Hargrave 


By HOMER P. HARGRAVE 


Senior Partner of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner and Beane 


N DISCUSSING the equity cap- 
ital problem from the standpoint 
of the investor, I shall attempt 
to give some of the ideas I and 
my firm have gotten from our 
many contacts with investors and 
potential investors, both large and 
small, through the offices we oper- 
ate in 98 cities from Coast to Coast. 
If some of this sounds critical 
of big business, please remember 
that I am trying to reflect a cross- 
section of investors’ opinions as we 
get it through our association with 
the investor, and also give some 
opinions of our own which we 
have accumulated through _ this 
association. 
The points I will try to discuss 
ames 
1. Why are common stocks 
selling so low in price in com- 
their - book values, 


parison to 
and their divi- 


their earnings, 
dends? 
2. Why is the American pub- 


lic so reluctant to invest its sav- 
ings in common. stocks? 

3. Why does industry get its 
risk capital by way of the plowed 


back earnings method or by 
borrowing money, instead of 
through the sale of common 
stocks? 


In other words, why is 
there such an apparent dearth 
of equity capital? 

In the first place, I want to 

Say that in my opinion there is 

no dearth of equity or risk cap- 


ital, either actual or potential. 
America is fairly bursting with 
capital -available for investment. 


It just hasn’t found its way to the 
market. 


In the second place, I want to 
say that in the opinion of a vast 
number of present investors, for- 
mer investors, and potential inves- 
tors, there is, on the other hand, 
a great dearth of attractive risks 
offered to them, and a very honest- 
held opinion, that probably equi- 
ties have not yet seen their lows. 


Saving Still High 


Regardless of high taxes, high 
prices, and the much _ publicized 
sorry plight of the rich man, and 
the high salaried executive, in this 
high tax period, total savings in 
the U. S. in 1948 amounted to 
better than $15,000,000,000. (This 
figure, of course, includes money 
invested in homes, in savings 
bonds, in life insurance, in new 
securities, money in the bank, and 
that hidden under the mattress.) 

Last year $6,000,000,000 was in- 
vested in the securities of corpo- 
rations, but most of the money 
came from insurance companies, 
not individual investors. Common 
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and_ preferred stocks accounted for 
only 15 per cent of this $6,000,000,- 


000. All of the rest was invested 
in bonds. 
Common stock, or call it real, 


honest-to-goodness risk capital, ac- 
counted ffor only a miserable eight 
per cent of this figure. 

Why is this? “Why should it 
be?” Is the lack of equity capital 
the reason for it, or are there 
other and better reasons available? 

According to all the classical 
economic doctrines, savings of a 
total of $15,000,000,000 in one year 
should cause a tremendous demand 
for investment vehicles. This de- 
mand should be reflected immedi- 
ately in the prices for securities. 
Everyone knows that when a_ lot 
of money is seeking investment 
stock prices rise. When stock prices 
rise, it becomes easier to sell new 
stock issues, and underwriting houses 
become quite active. 


Hasn’t Happened 


None of these, things has hap- 


pened. The stock market has been 
dull and lower for almost two 
years. New common stock financ- 


ing has not amounted to a drop 
in the bucket. This situation is the 
most unusual in the entire history 
of American industry. It raises two 
extremely pertinent questions that 


I mentioned in the beginning. The 
first one is why are the American 
people with lots of money in the 
bank, money they have saved out 
of their earnings, refusing to buy 
common stocks. The second ques- 
tion is, is there anything that can 
be done about it. 


Possible Answers 


I will not promise to give you 
the answers to either one of these 
questions, but I will enumerate sev- 
eral things which are the result 
of some of our studies, which I 
think could be considered an ap- 
proach to the answers. 

The first reason for the apparent 
shortage of equity and risk capital 
in the market is that the savings 
today are held by a different group 
of people than those that held 
savings a generation ago. Anyone 
who does not believe that there 
has been a redistribution of wealth 
in this country, in the last 15 
years, simply is not conversant 
with the facts. The bulk of the 
savings today are distributed among 
hundreds of thousands of thrifty 
average people in the middle in- 
come brackets. _ 

They have heard a lot about 
stock. ‘They started hearing about 
stocks back in 1932 in the heart 
of the great depression, and they 


O. K., Pop! Break it up! Mom’s waitin’ ta go ta lunch!” 
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heard plenty about that depression 
having been caused by the stock 
market. Many of them promisee 
themselves, then and there, tha: 
they would never have anything 
to do with a stock. In fact, the 
very word stock is still a “dirty 
name” to some of them. 

Proof. of the foregoing opinion 
was furnished by the Federal Re 
serve Board last year when i 
connection with their survey they 
specifically asked the question 
“Why don’t you invest in commor 
stocks?” 

Thirty per cent of the people 
asked said quite ffrankly that they 
did not know anything about in- 
vesting in common stocks. I think 
it is perfectly obvious that a lot 
more than the 30° per cent whoa 
were willing to admit they knew 
nothing about investments had a 
similar feeling. 


Matter of Mystery 


This whole business of finance is 
utterly and completely mysterious 
to a vast majority of the people 
in America. Furthermore, it is a 
national trait that we are all quite 
bashful about admitting our ignor- 
ance about anything. I and my 
firm know perfectly well from evi- 
dence we have accumulated in the 
last 10 years, that many people 
go into a veritable mental torment 
before they screw up enough cour- 
age to come into our office and 
talk to us. They are afraid to 
come in because they don’t know 
the questions to ask, they . don’t 
know the terminology to use, and 
most important of all, they don’t 
want anyone to realize just how 
ignorant they are. 

The third thing, which I believe 
has kept people from investing in 
common stocks, and this applies 
to both the wealthy and the mid 
dle income groups, is the almost 
pathological and hysterical “Search 
for Security”, which seems to char- 
acterize this day and age, and is 
a movement which has spread 
around the world. This search for 
security is exemplified in hundreds 
of different ways. It takes differ- 
ent forms in different places, and 


“there is not a man who doesn’t 


feel a bit of it himself. 

In England, for instance, it takes 
the form of socialized medicine, 
security from the cradle to the 

(Continued on page 30) 4 


Taxes Headed Down 
(Continued from page 19) 


is certain to produce a real battle 
in Congress, for it is likely to oc- 
cur at a time when the federal 
udget is sinking further and fur- 
ther into the red. Hence, tax re- 
ductions wil mean a deeper plunge 


: *K 
into deficit financing. Proponents 
pf a “balanced budget” will en- ( 
idorse the tax cuts only if  con- 


vinced that they will stimulate 
business, increase national income 
and thus, eventually, increase fed- 
eral income, rather than reduce it. 


The tax debate, moreover, will 
bring to the foreground a question 
that perplexes tax experts in and 
out of Washington: if the federal 
government could not make ends 
meet when national income and 
tax revenues were at record highs, 
what financial wizardry is going to 
_keep it out of trouble in a period 
of declining national income? Pos- 
ing the question is simpler than 
finding the answer! 

The economy is now moving 
into a period of decline with nei- 
ther a surplus nor a balanced bud- 
get, but a steadily mounting deficit 
in federal financing. There were 
economists who said that such an 
eventuality was well nigh “impos- 
sible” a few years back. ‘Today, the 
“impossible” has happened. 


Literature Outdated : 


Since the war, many business and 
financial organizations in advocat- 
ing national debt retirement have 
insisted that a reduction in federal 
spending must precede tax reduc- 
tions. The hitch was, of course, a 
that spending never did- stop rising *k O ur most 1m Pp ortant pro d uct 
and, as a result, the wealth of tax 
literature that has been written in 
the prosperous post-war years now 


affords little guidance on what to a FP 
do with taxes when business is COMPLETE WAREHOUSE STOCKS TO SERVE YOU BEST 
Saas 


turning down, revenues are falling 
and the budget deficit is widening. 

The administration certainly has 
no good answer to the problem. 
President Truman, a _ rather 
straight-laced advocate of debt re- 
tirement, has had his own formula 
for working toward a “balanced 
budget” but it has borne little re- 
semblance to the program endorsed 
by most articulate business groups: 
The President’s solution was to 
provide the government with a fi- 
nancial cushion by keeping taxes 
high more or less indefinitely. 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


meglewocd 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO 5801 5. Halsted St., Englewood 4-7500 
ROCKFORD 124 N. First St., Rockford 3-5441 
SOUTH BEND 325 XN. Lofoyette Blvd., Phone 4-1173 
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Whether we would now have a 
surplus or whether the ‘“‘disinfla- 
tion” would have started sooner if 
the Eightieth Congress had not cut 
taxes against his wishes is a ques- 
tion that economists will argue for 
years to come. 


In either event, the nation is 
not in the favorable fiscal situation 
that many had hoped would pre- 
vail when the dip came, and the 
administration, thus far, has de- 
veloped no tax policy to deal with 
conditions as they exist today. 
Some businessmen and Congress- 
men are again demanding a sharp 
reduction in federal spending as 
a means of getting the budget into 
better * balance. -~There 1s _ slight 
chance, however, that federal ex- 
penditures will be appreciably re- 
duced until more settled interna- 
tional conditions prevail. Nor is it 
likely that the President will be 
able to cut domestic expenditures 
either. 


The one argument for tax re- 
ductions springs, therefore, from 
the fact that business is falling off. 
In such an economic atmosphere, 
Congress will be inclined to listen 
intently to pleas for thoroughgoing 
federal economy and, also, to the 


proposition that tax adjustments, 
not more spending, will have the 


most salutary effect on the na- 


tion’s economy. 


Street Proposals 


New York Stock Exchange Presi- 
dent Emil Schram, who has long 
been concerned with the impact of 
taxes on the flow of equity capital, 
has indicated that the exchange 
will limit its request for tax 
changes to two features of the 
present law. First, it wants to have 
the effect of double taxation of 
dividends eased by allowing indi- 
viduals a credit, starting at 10 per 
cent, for dividends received, when 
computing their federal income tax 
liability. Second, it wants the maxi- 
mum effective capital gains rate 
Cufsirom= 25) permcent sto Om per 
cent and the long term holding 
period reduced from six months 
to three. The exchange plan is to 
allow an individual to charge a 
maximum of $5,000 of capital losses 
against his ordinary income each 
year. 

In behalf of these proposals, 
Schram declares, “it is vital that 
we take steps to create a more 
favorable climate for investment so 
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that no serious drops in expendii 
tures on new plant and equipmena 
will materialize.” 


While the Treasury Department 
has shown no enthusiasm for the 
exchange proposals, it does favor 
one industry-endorsed proposal tor 
allow business a one-year carrybackk 
and a five-year carry forward of! 
net operating losses. This widely-' 
supported change would encouraget 
risk capital to move into new en-. 
terprises once it was established! 
that they could carry forward the: 
losses of early years against subse- 
quent profits. And it would re-. 
move the burden of “artificial” an-: 
nual profit and loss statements from) 
companies in “feast and famine 
type industries. Subject to strong, 
cyclical swings, they can _ figure: 
their profits and losses fairly only 
over a period of more than a year. 

There is strong sentiment in 
Congress, though not in the Treas- 
ury Department, to liberalize Sec 
tion 102 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, which penalizes corporations 
found to have accumulated larger 
reserves than “reasonably” needed. 
Designed to encourage large divi- 
dend payments, this section is 
under attack from businessmen who 


SAYS 


“We use AIRFREIGHT whenever we want fast, safe, 
dependable shipments of finished products or raw 
materials. In the introduction of our 1949 models, it 
would have been impossible to maintain our schedules 
without CAPITAL AIRFREIGHT”, writes H. L. Clary, 
Director of Sales for Norge Division, Borg-Warner 


Corporation. 
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Through just such fast, safe, dependable Overnight 


Delivery service, Capital AIRFREIGHT can mean an 
extra profit potential to your business by helping you 
send more products to more markets quicker, cut 
expensive packing costs, cut expensive warehousing 
costs and operate with smaller inventory! 


Call your local Capital AIRFREIGHT Represen- 
tative for complete details about Capital AIR- 
FREIGHT’S Overnight Delivery service between 
70 cities with connecting services to any airport 
in the world . 
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AIRLINES 


JOHN E. COURTWRIGHT, District Cargo Sales Manager, DEarborn 2-7550 
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islike the threat of having to justi- 
y retained earnings to the com- 
issioner of internal revenue. They 
ould solve the problem by shift- 
ng the burden of proof back to 
he government. 

Similarly, businessmen who feel 
hat depreciation rates are too low 
ill be supported by many Con- 
ressmen who agree that corpora- 
ions should be allowed, within 
reasonable limits, to set their own 
epreciation rates. Here again, the 
urden of proof rests on the tax- 
ayer instead of on the treasury, as 
was the case before 1934. 

The case against low deprecia- 
ion rates has been summed up by 
eorge Terborgh, economist for the 
achinery and Allied Products In- 
titute. This tax policy, he said, 
‘discourages a dynamic displace- 
ment and improvement of produc- 
ive capacity. It is generally ac 
nowledged that a slow write-off 
£ existing plant and equipment 
ends to retard their replacement 
y newer and better facilities.”- 


Murray’s Solution 


: As one solution, a group of eight 
pro-administration senators, led 
by James Murray of Montana, has 
proposed that industry be allowed 
to amortize investment in some 
industries in five years. This is 
part of the controversial Economic 
Expansion Bill of 1949. A _ poten- 
tially huge revenue loss, however, 
will create opposition to allowing 
industry to make use of a more 
rapid write-off and to any move 
that would allow business execu- 
tives to use their own best judg- 
ment in determining depreciation 
rates. 

At all odds, the time is approach- 
ing when business will have a 
chance to argue its case for tax 
changes before a more responsive 
Congress. Unfortunately, there is 
virtually no chance that a_ badly 
needed complete tax overhaul will 
result. The more likely prospect is 
piecemeal revision, for the techni- 
cal reason, if for no other, that it 
is virtualy impossible to predict the 
revenue return from a completely 
new tax structure. 

How closely the Revenue Act of 
1950 jibes with the tax policies en- 
dorsed by business will depend 
heavily upon the success with which 
business argues its case for tax re- 
vision in. the months immediately 
ahead. 
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You can get Production Increases 


by using the remarkable 


CITIES SERVICE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER 


Here’s a service any plant can profitably put Write for demonstration or 

to use. This instrument will indicate quickly free booklet: “Combustion 

and accurately exactly how much efficiency Control for Industry.” Address 

you are getting from your furnaces or heat- Cities Service Oil Company, 

treating units. 919 No. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
The Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover cago 11, Illinois. 

records stack temperature, percent oxygen 


and unburned fuel . . . exposes fuel waste 
caused by improper adjustment of either air 
or fuel. 

The Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover 
tests combustion efficiency of any type of fur- 
nace, gas or diesel engine. This service is free. 


CITIES (A) SERVICE 


Architect-Engineer 
Services 


Designers 
of 
Industrial, Railroad 
and 
Municipal Projects 


A New Combination 
HANSEN Tacker and 


Channel Cleaner— 


IN less than a minute, the Hansen 
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The Problem of Equity Capital 


(Continued from page 21) 


ture debt securities unless a_ rea- 
sonable amount of equity capital is 
represented in the necessary pro- 
grams. 

Regulation is the outstanding 
problem of the public utility busi- 
ness. Because our business is al- 
fected with a public interest, it is 
properly and necessarily subject to 
governmental regulation. However, 
the necessary end result off regula- 
tion in terms of rates, it seems to 
me, is that the utility company 
must be permitted to earn, in the 
light of present economic condi- 
tions, an amount sufficient so that a 
reasonable amount of needed addi- 
tional capital can be represented by 
stock sold at a proper price. Now, 
what does that mean? That means 
that public utility management and 
public authority regulatory bodies 
must recognize that money will not 
be invested in the equity stocks of 
utility companies where it has little 
opportunity for large capital gains 
unless the rate of return is sufficient 
to pay large enough dividends to 
attract that investment in competi- 
tion with others in the financial 
markets. 


High Replacement Costs 


The sorry fact is that we are 
faced with the necessity for sub- 
stantial replacements, deferred be- 
cause of war and war material 
shortages, and expansions at a time 
when replacement 
costs are so very 
much greater than 
the original cost of 
the property being 
replaced. 

Rates of return 
for utility com- 
panies are fixed in 
terms of a_percent- 
age of, and on, orig- 
imal cost: that. is, 
your rate of return 
cannot be more 
than fair and _ reas- 
onable on the orig- 
inal cost of your 
plant, less accrued 
depreciation. It 
means further that 
in computing your 
rate of return the 
expense of deprecia- 
tion charged and de- 
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ducted must be no more than a 
fair percentage of the original cost 
of the plant. Now, when replace- 
ment costs are about twice the orig- 
inal cost, and a rate of return is 
computed in accordance with pres- 
ent practices, it is obvious that the 
utility company is recapturing only 
nominal dollars and is not replac- 
ing economic value of the plant 
which, I respectfully. submit, is the 
objective. I realize that this is 
possibly an economic problem and 
not necessarily an accounting prob- 
lem. However, utility managements 
and regulatory authorities should 
see that the rate of return is suff- 
cient so that earnings can be re- 
tained, after dividends have been 
declared, in an amount sufficient so 
that the inadequate depreciation 
plus the retained earnings will come 
somewhere near equaling replace- 
ment values. 

The third point. 
going to do about it? 

I am indebted to Paul Russell, 
president of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, for these statistics: 

OF the $27,500,000,000 in circula- 
tion at the end of 1948, indivi- 
duals held $24,000,000,000 outside 
the banking system. Individuals 
now have $50,000,000,000 in de- 
mand deposits in banks, $56,000,- 
000,000 in savings accounts, and 
$70,000,000,000 in government se- 
curities. If you add to those items 


What are we 


tS Se 


industry average investment per present job i 
! job is 
$25,000. New jobs cost about $50,000 each in investment 


COMMERC: 
the cash surrender value of life in 
surance policies and other simila: 
items, you find that the total liquii 
means of the American people i 
not far short of $300,000,000,000 ox 
dollars. In 1948 the American pub 
lic invested $11,800,000,000, ox 
which only $1,000,000,000, less thaw 
nine per cent, was invested in the 
stocks of American enterprise. The 
electric utility industry in 1948 sold 
securities and received $1,240,000) 
000, of which only $115,000,000, les: 
than 6.16 per cent resulted from the 
sale of stock. 


Plan For Utilities 


It is obvious that the manage 
ment of utility companies must dc 
at least these things. 


1. It must so operate its busines: 
in the public interest that it ac 
quires the respect and confidence o! 
the great American public who are 
not only its. customers but now 
hold the money which is going tc 
be invested in its business. 


2. In planning capital structures 
for the future utility managements 
must not dig a potential grave by 
selling -an inordinate amount of 
debt. 

3. We must analyze, with the 
help of our friends in the business 
community, where these markets are 
for funds and educate the American 
public in two very vital and funda- 
mental facts. 

First, the American public which 
now holds this vast sum of money 
now holds this vast 
sum of money must 
recognize (as Dr, 
Wilson has sug: 
gested) that an in. 
vestment in the 
equity securities ol 
American business 
is an investment in 
the future of out 
country—it is an in- 
vestment in Amer- 
ica; and second, as 
far as the utility 
business is con: 
cerned, we must say 
and prove that an 
investment in ex: 
pansion in public 
services is a safe 
prudent and income 
producing location 
for the public’s dol 
lars. 


if. 
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ects. for certain specialized lines of 
‘roods and services, and precisely 
these people and their business 
imms can be compiled into direct 
ail lists. There is, of course, no 
uch thing as a “perfect list’ and 
ecidedly few near-perfect lists. A 
ompany that can find one con- 
aining all or most of his potential 
ustomers and no one else is ex- 
remely fortunate. 


Incidentally, my company, the 
euben H. Donnelley Corporation, 
$ not a “list house’ in the com- 
non understanding of the phrase. 
t has only three lists, not hun- 
reds, although these three are 
voted for their giant size. They 
are the national automobile owners 
list, consisting of the names and 
addresses of all registered car own- 
ers, plus additional information on 
the make and age of their cars; the 
national truck owners list, consist- 
ing of the names and addresses of 
all registered truck owners together 
with the make, age, and weight or 
capacity of their trucks; and the 
National occupant list which is prob- 
ably the ‘largest mailing list in the 
world, reaching, as it does, 35,000,- 
000 American families. 


Use Of Lists 


Realizing the tremendous import- 
ance of proper lists, we have always 
been ultra-cautious in recommending 
new and untried uses for our three 
big lists. For many years promo- 
tional work involving the auto and 
truck owners lists were strictly lim- 
jted to car manufacturers, rubber 
and petroleum companies, accessory 
houses, and the like. More recently, 
however, our views have been lib- 
eralized somewhat, by the success- 
ful results obtained by some adver- 
tisers who used the lists to promote 
what appeared to be highly im- 
probable lines of merchandise. 

The case comes to mind of the 
Georgia monument maker who 
back in the early ‘thirties ordered 
the auto owners list for a dozen 
southern states at a cost of thou- 
sands of dollars. When asked what 
he intended to do with the list, 
he told us he planned to sell tomb- 
stones by mail. Well, we never 
did learn. how many tombstones he 
sold, but we do know this: for 
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years he continued to pay a hand- 
some sum for each new annual 
compilation and his orders stopped 
only with his death. 
had_ discovered 


Obviously he 
that people who 
own Cars are excellent prospects for 
tombstones, which may lead one to 
surmise that the Southern motorist 
must be a rather fatalistic citizen! 

Other since 


shown what should have been ap- 


experiments have 


Zh 


parent all along: automobile own- 
ers buy just about everything. 
While the inadequacy of lists is 
the most common failing in direct 
mail advertising, ranking close be- 
hind is the slipshod fashion in 
which dealer-help mail is often 
handled. 
mail 


This, of course, is direct 
advertising prepared by a 
manufacturer and supplied to his 
dealers who are then supposed to 
them with their 


imprint own 


names and addresses and mail them 
That’s the the- 
all 


to local prospects. 


ory of the idea, anyway, but 
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too often this promotional litera- 
ture serves about as much good as 
a set of dumbbells, purchased in 
a moment of zeal by an overweight 
man, and then promptly put away 
and forgotten. 

While the dealer-help 
theoretically sound, it results in 
many disappointments for the sim- 
ple and, to the manufacturer, ex- 
asperating reason that many deal- 
ers won’t do their part of the job 
on time or even do it at all. The 
fact, of course, is that most dealers 
are not accustomed to such detailed 
and complicated tasks. They will 
not (1) get the materials imprinted, 
(2) compile or purchase a suitable 
list, (3) obtain mailing instructions 
from the post office, (4) address 
envelopes, (5) seal and stamp them, 
and (6) mail them. They have 
neither the people nor the time. 


plan is 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of printed materials — much 
of it excellent — can be found 
by anybody who wants to look for 
it gathering the dust of years on 
. dealers’ storeroom shelves! There- 
fore, the best advice to the manu- 
facturer is for him to assume all 
details of the dealer-help program. 


It is the only way that mailing 
can be assured and schedules main- 
tained, and it is also the only way 
that dealer-help mailings can be 
tied in with certainty with the 
manufacturer’s overall promotional 


effort. 


Common Fallacies 

When one thinks about “what's 
wrong” with direct mail advertis- 
ing, it is not long before he gets 
to some of the more commonly- 
held fallacies regarding the medium. 
One is that direct mail advertising 
is not read. You hear people say, 
SO lime bin just throw it all in the 
wastebasket!” A direct mail adver- 
tising man heard such a remark 
from a friend not long ago while 
riding their commuter train to the 
city. The man asked his friend 
if he invariably threw it all away 
or, perhaps, read one mailing piece 
occasionally. <A trifle reluctantly, 
the friend admitted that he did 
read literature involving sporting 
goods as well as the mailings he 
investment 


received from several 


houses. 
“Therefore, direct mail advertis- 


Your firm will find the broad experience and 
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ing is no good?” the direct mai 
man asked. ; 

“Absolutely! I would use news 
paper or radio advertising.” 

“We have been on this train for 
fifteen minutes,” the advertising 
man replied, “and in that time you 
have finished reading your paper: 
It had, let’s see now, 64 pages: 
eight columns to the page. You 
spent about five minutes on_ the 
front page, perhaps three on tha 
comics, and about three in tha 
sports section. That leaves about 
four minutes and I saw you glance 
at an editorial and read the head- 
lines in the financial section. How 
much of advertising did you read on 
even take the trouble to look at? 

“Last night you played bridge at 
my house and the radio was not 
on,” the ad man went on, “yet 
thousands of dollars were spent by 
advertisers for the programs that 
you never heard. Even if the radio 
had been on all the time, you 
would have heard only one_pro- 
gram at a time — all of the others 
would have been sheer waste as 
far as you were concerned. But 
you believe in newspaper and radio 
advertising and it is only direct 
mail that is no good because you 
don’t read all of it — only the 
part that interests you.” : 

The point is obvious! | Nobody 
reads or hears every last word of 
any kind of advertising. He sin- 
gles out what interests him. Ad- 
vertisers, like nature, must be prod- 
igal in sowing seeds. In the long 
run, it is probable that direct mail 
advertising has fully as high a 
readership as any other media. 


“Shorts” vs. “Longs” 
Another widespread notion about 
direct mail advertising is that sales 
letters should always be short — 


never more than one page. On the 
other hand, of course, there are the 
“long letter’ men who insist that 
mailings should run to a couple of 
pages, but they are far out-num- 
bered by “short letter” advocates. 

- Lincoln said that a man’s legs 
should be long enough to reach 
the ground... This will not have 
been the first time that an adver. 
tising man has paraphrased Lincoln 
by saying that sales letters should 
be long enough to do the selling 
job. If the job is a simple one, 
the letter may contain only a para: 
graph or two; if it is complex, the 
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may have to have two or 
ven three pages. “But,” the short 
ptter man exclaimed, “not every- 
lody will read that much!” Right, 
werybody won’t. The point is the 
ptter will not persuade even the 
han who is willing to read it if 
- does not tell all that he needs 


| fe Aundancy is, of course. another 
matter. There should be no super- 
luous words in a sales letter, 
whether it has one paragraph or 
0. But, without wasting words, the 
etter should be exactly as long 
SS necesssary. 


The “Gadgeteers” 


Another annoying notion about 
lirect mail advertising is that every 
mailing should “hit the recipient 
between the eyes.’ This notion is 
held by what may be called the 
fclever’” school. of copywriters, 
hich holds that a gadget affixed 
o the letter — some men stay up 
ights trying to concoct a new gim- 
uick — is guaranteed to arouse 
and consuming curiosity. 
e- at Donnelley’s .admire. real 
rleverness as much as anybody and 
we have many times used gadgets, 
novel fill-ins, and other devices for 
attention-getting purposes, but we 
are still not members of the “clever” 
school. 

We prefer a “workmanlike” mail- 
ing to a “clever” one. If a gadget 
will help a letter, we think it is 
workmanlike to use one. But, just 
as most top-notch magazine adver- 
tising is not “clever” but workman- 
like, so direct mail advertising 
should be. This depends on what 
the immediate problem is — what 
is being sold, to whom, and under 
what conditions. I have seen superb 


mailing pieces, for the purpose, 
mimeographed on a government 
post card, and. I have’-seen 1n- 


effectual mailings, for the purpose, 
electrically typed on engraved sta- 
tionery with enclosures in four 
colors. 

Perhaps as pernicious a notion 
regarding direct mail advertising as 
any is the common belief that the 
only way to judge a mailing is by 
immediate results. You may not 
realize it, but sometimes the best 
mailing does not necessarily sell the 
most goods. Listen to William 
Baring-Gould, circulation and_pro- 
motion manager of Timer, who a 
few years ago conducted a Circu- 


lation Letter Sweepstakes in which 
$500 was offered to anyone who 
could properly classify seven direct 
mail letters in the order of their 
effectiveness before they were ac- 
tually tested. 


“Among those who entered this 
contest,” Baring-Gould says, “was an 
advertising executive in Chicago 
who sent a letter along with his 
entry blank in which he said: “The 
kind of bet I would like to make 
with you is that I can write a letter 
that would outpull any of your 
seven letters.’ 

“Here is part of our reply: 

“We are not taking you up. on 
your bet because we are pretty sure 
that you could write. a letter that 
would out-pull any of the seven 
you have read. So could we — if 
all we wanted to do was get a 
higher percentage of returns. But 
getting people to try TIME is only 
part of our job. 

““The other factor we keep con- 
stantly in mind is the 90-odd per 
cent of our prospects who will not 
subscribe as a result of our efforts 
in any given mailing. We are 
completely sold on the necessity of 
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leaving an impression of integrity 
and seriousness with these people, 
most of whom we expect to become 
Timer subscribers at one time or 
another. We are quite sure that, 
reaching these people as we do 
year after year with our mailings, 
these efforts have a cumulative ef- 
fect which, first, directly influences 
many new subscribers we 
and, second, raises the renewal rate 
of our new subscriptions after we 
get them.” 


wat 
etre 


No Prestige Medium 


Baring-Gould — a magazine man 
— made another statement that 
many advertisers might well pon- 
der: 

“When you are advertising to 
register how big you are, how good 
you are, how strong you, are, then 
the only place for your’ message is 
in publication advertising. But 
when you want to make an impor- 
tant prospect realize what your 
service or your product can mean 
to him personally, then it is time 
for you to begin thinking about 
direct mail, too, by way of rein- 
forced coverage to carry your mes- 
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home to the 


sage quite literally 
interested in 


prospects you are 
reaching.” 

The other side of the “immedi- 
ate results” fallacy is the equally 
wrong notion that the cumulative 
and long-time results of direct mail 
can be overlooked as 
They are unimpor- 


advertising 
unimportant. 


tant only to the advertiser who is 
here today but who knows beyond 
question that tomorrow he will be 
gone. 

What's wrong 
advertising? Just about everything 
Noth- 


with direct mail 


if it isn’t used intelligently. 


ing at all, iit Ise 


The Equity Capital Problem 
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grave. In some of the war-torn 
nations, security has only to do 
with the roof over the head, enough 
clothes to keep away the cold, and 
enough food for 24 hours, and 
freedom from attack and oppres- 
sion. 

the United 


The movement in 
States has to do with steadily en- 
larged social security, job insur- 


ance, guaranteed farm income, pen- 
sion plans, job seniority and tenure 
programs; and it is illustrated most 
strikingly in the enormous growth 
in life insurance contracts. 

It even gets into the upper in- 
come brackets, and in the manage- 
ment groups of big business. Their 
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search for security from cradle to 
grave takes the form of large 
bonuses, high _ salaries, voted to 
themselves, large severance pay con- 
tracts, even pensions for their 
widows, and plenty of other things 
that are displeasing to the common 
stockholder. 

How different this is from the 
history of the building up of this 
country. It was built on risk cap- 
ital. It has been an American 
characteristic that a man_ settled 
down and saved diligently, with 
great privation to himself and to 
his family, until he accumulated 
some capital. As soon as he ac- 
cumulated capital, he was not only 
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willing to risk the capital itsel: 
but he was willing to risk his ow 
time and health to try to buill 
up a business of his own, mak 
that capital earn more capital. 

The present movement is 
direct opposite 
have made this country great. 
a great portion of the public seem 
ingly wants today is security. I 
does not want risk. It doesn’ 
want to take a chance. “Twenty-sii 
per cent of the people replying té 
the Federal Reserve questionnaird 
said that they were against invest 
ing in common stocks because comi 
mon stocks “simply were not safe.’. 


The fourth reason why there is 
such a reluctance on the part o7 
people to invest their savings ir 
equity capital is the basic reason: 
in my opinion, for the state of 
the stock market today. 


Uncertain Times 


We are now going through one 
of our regular recurring periods of 
widespread uncertainty. Individuals 
everywhere, businessmen, _ profes- 
sional men, housewives, junior ex- 
ecutives, and laborers alike are un- 
certain about what tomorrow holds. 
Each one of them has his pet fear, 
and I suspect. he can be forgiven 
for what I termed his almost path- 
ological search for security. 


People with money are just sit- 
ting tight, not knowing which way 
to turn. 

What can we in industry and 
finance do to start the flow. of 


these stagnant savings into equity 
investments? 


I am not certain just what can 
be done about the causes which 1] 
mentioned; and I am not going te 
demand lower taxes. I say this 
facetiously because businessmen have 
been demanding lower taxes evel 
since the day the Constitution of 
the United States was ratified ir 
1789; and taxes have been going 
up steadily ever since. 

American finance and Americar 
industry for years only talked t¢ 
itself. The vocabulary used was ; 
particular un-understandable par 
lance, especially the Wall Stree 
variety, and it was not supposec 
to be understood by the vast ma 
jority of our people. Business pub 
lic relations today, fortunately, i 
beginning to get down to gras 

(Continued on page 36) 
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}By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


TOR the last decade the stock- 
holders of the Trane Company, 
ike the owners of many _ other 
sorporations, have had to be satis- 


: 


ed with comparatively meager 
dividends because the company 
meeded its earnings, and other 


funds besides, to increase plant 
icapacity, pay higher wage rates, and 
carry Jarger and more expensive 
inventories as its sales expanded. 
In the case of the Trane Com- 
pany, at least, the stockholders’ 
forbearance promises long-run com- 
pensations. With its enlarged manu- 
facturing capacity and the introduc- 
tion of new products, the company 
is a stronger competitor than ever 
before and has won a _ favorable 
position in the fast-growing air 
conditioning field; new factory 
buildings and extensive additions 
and replacements of machinery and 
equipment have contributed to 
greater efficiency. One criterion of 
what has been accomplished is the 
increase of net sales from a little 
more than $5,000,000 in 1939 to 
$22,600,000 in 1948, and a further 
gain in the first quarter of 1949 to 
$5,901,593 from $5,593,000 for the 
first three months of 1948. 


Products 


The Trane Company manufac- 
tures heating, cooling, and air con- 
ditioning equipment for use in 
homes, factories, commercial struc- 
tures such as hotels and office build- 
ings; and in airplanes, railroad pas- 
senger cars, buses, etc. The wide 
gains in sales since the end of the 
war has largely reflected the build- 
ing boom, although new industrial 
uses for its products and systems 
have also been an important factor. 

The first notable advancement in 
the company’s fortunes came in 
1923 when Reuben N. Trane, son 
of the founder and now chairman 
and_ president, completed the de- 
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velopment of a heat transfer coil 
that is the heart of most Trane 
equ-pment. The heat transfer coil 
is simply a non-ferrous tube with a 
mult tude of closely spaced fins at- 
tached to it mechanically. When 
the coil is heated by steam or hot 
water, or cooled by chilled water 
or a refrigerant, the fins quickly 
become hot or cold as the case 
may be. Since the fins present a 
greatly magnified surface as com- 
pared with the coil, the effect on 
the surrounding air is correspond- 
ingly magnified. Thus the coil 
with fins provides faster and more 
eficient heating or cooling. In 
many applications a fan is used to 
blow or draw air across the coil. 


Line Has Over 100 Items 


More than one hundred indivi- 
dual products are manufactured by 
Trane, from small radiator valves 
to 20,000 pound compressors. The 
company places its products in 
twelve classifications: Heating 
coils, cooling coils, fans, refrigera- 
tion equipment, air conditioners, 
unit heaters, convection-radiators, 
unit ventilators, steam heating spe- 
cialties, such as valves and traps; 
hot water specialties and pumps, 
special coils, and “miscellaneous” 
items. The components of these 
groups are so integrated that they 
can be made and used together, so 
that ca 1 rane system pican «be: -de- 
signed for virtually every heating 
or air condition'‘ng application. 

Many of these products are of a 


type that is quite familiar. ‘The 
convector radiators for example, 
have largely displaced the old- 


style radiator in modern homes. 
Unit heaters, whether of the pro- 
jection type that blows warm air 
downward or the radiator type 
with a blower fan, are familiar in 
factories, garages, and other build- 
ings, Large exhaust and ventilating 
fans made by Trane Company are 
widely used in industrial and com- 
mercial applications. 
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Hubbard engineers are able 
to assist our clients in saving 
substantial premium and in- 
direct loss costs by eliminat- 
ing and minimizing hazards 
covered under fire, boiler 
and machinery, liability and 
workmen’s compensation 
policies. 


MOORE, CASE, LYMAN 
& HUBBARD 


175 W JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
PHONE WABASH 2-0400 


Chicago’s Oldest 


Insurance Agency 


RUBBER GOODS 
MOLDED 
MECHANICAL 


SPONGE 


To Your Specifications 


ROTH RUBBER COMPANY 


1860 S. 54th AVE. CICERO 50, ILL. 
LAwndale 1-1060 - 1061 


The company has been an active 
developer of air conditioning equip- 
ment, and ‘Trane ‘systems have 
been installed in many outstand- 
ing buildings, including the new 
Shamrock Hotel in Houston, Tex., 
the Equitable Building in Port- 
land, Ore., and the ECA headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C. The air 
conditioning equipment is made in 
units with from three tons to 100 
toms capacity. 

The year 1948 is rated by ‘Trane 
as its biggest in the development 
and introduction of new products 
and new models of existing prod- 
ucts. Two of the new 1948 products 
were important additions to the 
air conditioning line. ‘The new 
Unitrane room unit for air con- 
ditioning office buildings, hospitals, 
and other multi-room buildings, 
provides individual moisture con- 
trol for each room, as well as room 
temperature and ventilation con- 
trol. These units have no duct- 
work. Simple piping delivers 
chilled water for cooling, or hot 
water for heating. 


New Type Air Conditioner 


A new multi-zone air conditioner 
introduced in 1948 delivers heat- 
ing or cooling simultaneously to 
different zones of a building. A 


small unit for year around air 
conditioning of tourist courts, 
hotels, and apartments, was also 


placed on the market. 

Five new or improved heating 
products were added in 1948. One 
is called the Kinetic Orifice, a de- 
vice that forces out steam and con- 
densate from non-freeze coils, there- 
by increasing the heat transfer 
capacity and reducing the hazard 
of freezing. A “cloverleaf diffuser” 
for projection heaters directs the 
heated air into whatever patterns 
are desired. An improved version 
of the company’s propelior fan 
unit heater was marketed. Another 
new product was a cooler for en- 
gine jacket water and lubricating 
oil, with applications ranging from 
small gas and diesel engines to 
giant prime movers. Finally, the 
company in 1948 announced a new 
model automatic feed and_ relief 
valve for hot water heating  sys- 
tems. 

In addition to introducing new 
products, Trane Company in 1948 
leased a new factory in Scranton, 
Pa., close to the eastern market 
and to sources of raw material, 


COMMERC 


particularly steel. The new factory 
costing $310,000, was built to thi 
company’s specifications and_ leasee 
to it for ten years with a 24% yea 
renewal option and an option ta 
purchase. The factory contain 
70,000 square feet of floor space 
Approximately $361,000 was spen 
for new machinery, special equip 
ment, and tooling. The new unii 
was in operation during the fina, 
three months of 1948, producing; 
convector-radiators. 


Plants 

Trane’s principal plants. are im 
La Crosse, Wis., and consist ob 
three separate units with an aggre 
gate manufacturing space of more: 
than 250,000 square feet. Approxi-+ 
mately $365,000 was spent last year’ 
on new machinery and equipment 
for the La Crosse plants, and in 
January, 1949, construction was 
started on a 10,000 foot plant addi- 
tion to cost $60,000. A subsidiary, 
Trane Company of Canada, Lim- 
ited, operates a plant at Toronto 
and manufactures for Canadian 
and British Empire markets. 

Expansion of plants, introduction. 
of new products, an increase in 
research activities, and the strength- 
ening of the sales force which has 
been doubled since 1945, were part 
of a program to put the Trane 
Company in shape to meet the 
competitive conditions of a buyers’ 
market. 

Sales _ofhices are maintained in 
57 American cities, along with 14 
in Canada, and 34 in other coun- 
tries. ‘The company makes no in- 
stallations itself. Trane salesmen, 
all graduate engineers, deal large- 
ly with architects, engineers and 
contractors. Heating and air con- 
ditioning contractors are the prin- 
cipal customers, but sales are made 
direct to large industrial organiza- 
tions that have their own engineers 
and installation mechanics, and to 
wholesalers. 

One of the functions of the 
field salesman is to assist contrac- 
tors or architects in figuring the 
equipment requirements and _ costs 
of major installations. When the 
project requires it, the company 
manufactures custom built equip- 
ment. 


Company publications — supple: 
ment the activities of the sales staff. 
A monthly magazine, WEATHER 


Macic, is sent to 30,000 architects, 
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Ingineers and contracts. It con- as: : (WA Wy. 


\ Live like alli Tionaive 


Yroduct installations. The semi- 
‘honthly Trane News goes to the 
One ticket includes plane fare... 7 Wonderful Days at 
luxury hotel accommodations... 
ey ae eee MIAMI BEACH 


Sales Hit Record In 1948 


Last year’s net sales of the Trane 
ompany were at a new all-time 
Jecord of $22,613,734 and compared 
vith $20,956,830 in 1947. Because 
vf higher material costs, a shortage 
yi steel, and the effects of a strike 
What lasted a little more than a 
month in the La Crosse plants, net 
Parnings declined in 1948 to 
1,832,328, or $6.11 a share, from 
me 1947 peak-of $2,121,961, or 
$7.07 a share. 

Although first quarter sales this 
year were higher than for the first 
quarter of 1948, net income dipped 
0 $415,910, equal to $1.39 a share, 
from $458,361, or $1.53 a share. 

A ten-year comparison of consol- 
idated figures for net sales, net in- 
come, earnings per common share, 
and dividends paid per share, fol- 
lows: 


‘alesmen in the field, with sales 
night-clubbing .. . 


i eas, technical data, and other in- 
exciting sports . . . amusements. Only ny y/ 2, : 


‘prmation. > 
9-day Miami Beach—Havana tour 
*$232.20 (c =| 
*Plus Federal Tax on Air Fare ( i 


Write or phone for 
Free Literature 


Call your travel agent or Delta now for details 

67 East Monroe Street of Delta’s “luxury on a budget” vacations. Delta handles all the 

Chicago 3, Illinois details ... you just have fun. Costs only a fraction of usual rates 

h for Miami Beach vacations. Or... take advantage of Delta's 
Phone 

special summer excursion rates to plan your own vacation. Save 


FRanklin 2-9855 25% on round trip...50% on return portion. 


None Faster, None Finer To and Through the South 


Earn. *Div. 

Per Pd. Per 
Net Sales Net Income Share Share 
1948 $22,613,734 $1,832,328. $6.11 $2.00 
1947_ 20,956,830 2,121,961 7.07 2.00 
1946_ 13,839,855 1,203,872 3.97 1.00 
1945_ 10,827,399 460,678 1.76 1.00 
1944. 9,547,825 387,849 1.47 80 
1943 8,929,877 506,584 1.93 65 
1942. 9,469,720 485,895 1.85  .625 


1941 8,549,357 628,517 2.41 1.00 7j YEARS 
1940. 6,175,808 505,182 1.92 1.00 
1939. 5,052,812 524,793 2.00 1.00 ; OF SPECIALIZED SERVICE TO INDUSTRY ARE 
*Based on 300,000 common shares in : BEHIND 1S: 
1948, 1947 and 1946; 254,095 shares from THESE CHICAGO RAWHIDE PRODUC 
1945 to 1940, inclusive, and 252,890 SIRVIS MECHANICAL LEATHERS 
shares in 1939. Packings - Washers + Gaskets | 
Straps - Boots - Belting - Hand 
Although the conservative divi- Leathers - Aprons and related items. 
dend policy helped the company to SIRVENE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
c l 3 d vr Diaphragms - Boots + Packings 
finance its p ant expansion and pro- CosteValve Cipeprandimeny 
vide a substantial increase in work- other special molded parts. 
ing capital, Trane entered into a PERFECT OIL SEALS 
bank loan agreement in April, Made in a wide variety of types 
lvine di and sizes, including special construc- 
1948, for a revolving credit up to tions for every type of mechanical 
$2,000,000. At the end of 1948 the | | sealing. 
company was using $1,000,000 of RAWHIDE PRODUCTS = 
i redi i @ Hammers - Mallets - Mauls - Gears 
this credit, and it aes now been Be ra taciisiand Bice saute: 
converted to a five-year term loan. cellaneous products. 


E t for the bank loan, ‘Trane 
eaceny Ps £3 ran ee ‘itn CHICAGO RAWHIDE 
current trade obligations. Capital- Manufacturing Company 


“ar : 1229 Elston Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 
ization consists solely of 600,000 AK Sia ee 


authorized shares of $2 par value 
capital. stock, of which $00,000 
shares are outstanding. The retire- 
ment of preferred stock formerly 
outstanding was completed in 1946. 


MOVING 10 


NDUST RIAL DISTRler 


WARD STEEL Co, 


PR, <6 ecLamENe 


These and other progressive firms 
are moving to Kenwood because it 
is a completely facilitated district 


OLLING MILL for industry. It is served by two Belt 


INTERNATIONAL R a5 Railroads, street car and bus trans- 
: tS CORT. portation to the door, excellent 
‘cating and warehousi"S ~— labor supply, ample provision for 

Steel fabrica!! all utilities. You too can have a new 


plant built to your exact require- 
ments and financed on either a pur- 


For full particulars chase contract or long term lease. 


write or call 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


‘stock have been made for the aa 


speeded 


The common stock is listed on t 
Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Two public offerings of commo; 


count of the company. In March 
1937, Trane sold 29,875 shares ana 
netted $367,094. In August, 1946 
another 45,905 shares were sold 
the company receiving approxi: 
mately $1,400,000. 

The consolidated balance sheet 
as of December 31, 1948, showee 
current assets of $9,420,520, includ: 
ing $1,582,231 cash, while curren’ 
liabilities aggregated $3,636,106 
including $1,000,000 of notes pay) 
able to banks. Property, plant anc 
equipment were carried at $2,600,! 
829 after deducting depreciatior 
reserves. Total assets amounted tc 
$12,058,061. 


Doing Big Things 
(Continued from page 18) 
blood analysis. Only a 


small amount of blood — ranging 
from a pinpoint to a raindrop in 


| size—is necessary for diagnosis, an 
_ important consideration in the case 
| of premature 
_ tients unable to spare much blood. 


babies and other pa- 


KU Studying Genes 


In basic research, scientists are using 
microchemical methods in probing 
into the ways in which enzymes, 
vitamins, and hormones work. At 
the University of Kansas, Professor 
Daniel Mazia is leading a research 
team in the study of the chemistry 


_ of genes, trying to find out the ex- 
/ act chemical mechanism through 
_which these tiny particles transmit 


the characteristics of parents to off- 


| spring. The work is incredibly com- 


plicated, involving the manipula- 
tion and analysis of cell bodies that 
measure only a millionth of an 
inch. In fact, the bodies under in- 


| vestigation are so small that scien- 


tists fear that merely analyzing them 
may change their chemical struc 
ture! 

In all fields, however, microchem- 
istry is still an infant—in age as 
well as size. The big results are 
yet to come, in both industry and 
biology. Nevertheless, what is 
known already has proved that big 
results can emerge from the small- 
est packages, even those as small as 
the microchemist investigates. 


{NDUSTRIAL developments in 
ithe Chicago Industrial Area 
totaled $11,158,000 in June com- 
bared with $9,638,000 during June, 
1948. ‘Total expenditures in the 
first six months of 1949 were $53,- 
120,000 compared with $63,184,000 
flor the same period in 1948. These 
developments included new con- 
struction, expansion of industrial 
buildings, and the purchase of land 
and buildings for industrial pur- 
poses. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, U. S. Steel Corporation sub- 
sidiary, is installing a galvanizing 
line and a terne line at its Gary 
sheet and tin mill. F. H. McGraw 
and Company and Wean Engineer- 
ing Company, engineers and con- 
tractors. 

Continental Foundry and Ma- 
chine Company, 145th and Rail- 
road avenue, East Chicago, Ind., 
has purchased the foundry which 
it operated during World War II. 
‘The foundry, which is adjacent to 
the company’s plant, is located on 
eight acres of land and includes 
two open hearth furnaces. 

Sunbeam Corporation will con- 
struct the third unit of its new 
plant in the 5400 block on West 
Roosevelt road. The unit will con- 
tain 150,000 square feet of floor 
space. Campbell Lowrie Lauter- 
milch Corporation, general con- 
tractors; Olsen and Urbain, archi- 
tects. 

Calumet Harbor Terminals, Inc. 
has purchased the shipyard proper- 
ty at 130th street and the Calumet 
river which Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. operated 
during the war. The property will 
be used as an ‘interchange rail- 
water terminal. 

Vadnercook and Sons, Inc., 300 
N. Kilpatrick avenue, will con- 
struct a 16,000 square foot plant 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


across the street from its main 
plant and office. The company 
manufactures proof presses and 
other printing equipment. Johnson 
and Johnson, architects. 

Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, Bedford Park, Ill., is con- 
structing the third addition to its 
plant. Sargent and Lundy, engi- 
neers; Bedford Construction Com- 
pany, general contractor. 

R. R. Donnelley and Sons has 
purchased the multi-story plant at 
the corner of Calumet Avenue and 
2Ist Street 

Williams Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 161 W. Huron street, has 
purchased the one-story building at 
the northeast corner of Kildare 
avenue and Fillmore street. “The 
building contains 20,000 square 
feet of floor area. Leonard Downie 
and Company, broker. 

Northwestern Plating Works, 
2029 Ogden avenue, is constructing 
ae plantaat 3114" 5: Kolin street. 
The plant will contain about 
15,000 square feet of floor area. 
Joseph Klecka, architect. 

Siegel-Weller Packing Company, 
4531 S. McDowell avenue, is ex- 
panding its plant through the con- 
struction of a second floor. H. C. 
Christensen, architect. 

Rand McNally and Company is 
constructing a 12,000 square foot 
addition to its plant in Hammond. 
The plant is operated by its sub- 
sidiary, the W. B. Conkey Com- 
pany. : 
Storkline Furniture Corporation, 
4400: W. 26th street, will construct 
a 9,000 square foot addition to the 
plant at 4420 W. 26th Street, which 
it purchased. Krahl Construction 
Company, general contractor. 

Goldsmith Brothers Smelting and 
Refining Corporation, 1300 W. 
59th street, is expanding its plant. 

Central Solvents and Chemicals 
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STOP LOSSES 
FIRE - SAFETY - THEFT 


Consultant in Industrial Safety and Security Oper- 
ation, has some additional time for a few new 


Industrial accounts who are interested in making 
these departments pay their way. 


Address COMMERCE MAGAZINE 


Box 755 1 No. La Salle St., Chicago 2 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 


E. L. Archibald Co. Est. (916 
79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 
24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


LET US SHARPEN YOUR TOOLS 


External 
Send us your Cutters, 
Hobs, Saws, Broaches, 


We specialize in Precision Grinding, 
Grinding and Re-cutting. 
Reamers, End Mills, 
Sectional Dies, Etc. 
We Pick Up and Deliver 
20 years’ guaranteed service 
Kirchman-Dierks Company 
4653 W. Harrison St. MAnsfield 6-1426 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS 


Engineering Services for Industry 


Examinations, Analyses, Reports 
Design, Supervision of Construction 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


@° COUNSELING & TESTING © 5 


Executive and Sales Personnel 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. « CHICAGO 
é.." r0cOKN 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Ask for Mr. LeRoy—Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


An Address of “Prestige 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 
L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., cAgents 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO 


MAP MOUNTING 


ON MUSLIN © ON COMPO-BOARD . 
ON SPRING ROLLERS 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
Tel. LOngbeach 1-9200 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Surgical—Hospital 
First Aid Supplies _ 


V. MUELLER & C0. 


408 So. Honore St. 
CHICAGO 12 


Say You Saw It In 


COMMERCE MAGAZINE—Thanks 


& Industrial and Residential 
lighting fixtures. 


Industrial and Residential 
electrical supplies. 


ET SER IRD re 


Contractors electrical 
supplies. 


@ Electrical appliances and 
specialties. 


[EFENGEE| 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


663-671 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


| ANbover 3-1500 


15 TRUNK LINES e NO WAITING! 


For either size $95 


LOCK Locks all 4 drawers © 7 Ja), 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
(Delivery Free in Chicago) 
© BALL BEARING 
ROLLER SUSPENSION 
© FULL 26%" DEEP 
® OLIVE GREEN or GRAY 


7%e DUROFILE 
FULL SUSPENSION! 


These heavy all-steel filing cabinets have 
full progressive cradle type suspension— 
10 rollers per drawer; center reinforcement 
posts; heavy bronze hardware; automatic 
locking compressor follower blocks — and 
many other quality features! It is wise to 
anticipate requirements when a value like 
this comes along! 


Exclusive Visit Our Showrooms 


DISTRIBUTORS 
OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 


° Mailor phone 
Ave., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


orders accepted. 


HArrisen 7-7400 
222 Se. Wabash 


Company, 2545 W. Congress street, 
is adding process and warehouse 
space to its plant. 

S. G. Taylor Chain Company, 3 
141Ist street, Hammond, will con- 
struct an addition to its plant. 

Autopoint Company, 1801 W. 
Foster avenue, is constructing a 
10,000 square foot addition to its 
plant. 

Archer Wire Frame Company, 
3917 S. Archer avenue, is construct- 
ing a plant at 3150 S. Archer ave- 
nue. The structure will be one- 
story and basement and will con- 
tain approximately 8,000 square feet 
of floor space. Luther and Chris- 
tensen, architects. 

Waukegan Mirror Company, a 
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new company, is constructing 
7,500 square foot plant in Wauk\| 
gan, Ill. 

Rockwell Lime Company is cop 
structing a building at its read 
mixed mortar plant at 4545 W 
North avenue. 

Palos Optical Company, a newh 
organized manufacturer of opticz 
instruments and lenses, has pun 
chased a one-story brick plant i 
Palos Heights. 

Square Manufacturing Company 
3257 N. Broadway and 1251 & 
Michigan avenue, has purchasec 
larger quarters at 340 W. Huror 
street. The company manufacture 
beverage dispensers. Lang, Weise 
and Cella, broker. 


The Equity Capital Problem 


(Continued from page 30) 


roots. We are learning to get off 
our high-horse, unstuff our shirts, 
to the extent that we talk in a 
language that the average Amer- 
ican citizen can understand. 

To illustrate what I mean, from 
my own firm’s business experience 
and prove what a tremendous re- 
sponse can be expected from people 
when you get down to a_ place 
where you meet them half-way: 

About two years ago, we pub- 
lished a simple little 24-page pam- 
phlet entitled, “How to Read A 
Financial Report.” 

Some of the partners in my own 
firm objected strenuously to this 
little booklet, because they claimed 
it was undignified, as it was writ- 
ten in ordinary dime-store language. 
They thought it was undignified 
because it was illustrated with car- 
toons, instead of presented with 
the clean typographical face of an 
SEC prospectus. However, we have 
distributed over 280,000 copies of 
“How to Read A Financial Re- 
port,” and almost all of these copies 
had been asked for as a result of 
our advertising. 

A couple of months ago, our 
office in San Francisco decided to 
experiment with a short course in 
the principles of finance for 
women. My partner there made 
arrangements to rent a lecture room 
that would hold an audience of 50. 
When he announced in the San 
Francisco papers that the course 
would be held, 2,000 women ap- 
plied for admission, and the big- 
gest hall he could find on short 


notice was one that would holc 
only 550 people. 
On the basis of our San Fran 


cisco experiment, we are now hold 
ing similar courses for women, as 
well as men, in over 25 cities, and 
the response has been tremendou: 
everywhere. 

People don’t want to be ignor. 
ant about financial matters. They 
just have not been afforded a de- 
cent chance to learn. While 1] 
think the financial industry can 
do a great deal more than it has 
done already, yet I also believe 
that we cannot do it alone, and 
the real big thing we have to do 
is to enlist the cooperation of a 
wider segment of industry in doing 
the same kind of educational work. 

I believe industry can, and must, 
tell an institutional story, particu- 
larly one designed to inform the 
public about the financial facts of 
life. Industry must not only get 
over to these hundreds of thou- 
sands of holders of savings that 
their company makes a good prod- 
uct to buy, but they must also 
sell the idea that their company 
is a good place in which to work, 
and that the stock of their com- 


pany is a good vehicle for their 
investment. 


If you want to sell a stock, you 
must use the same procedure you 
use in selling anything else. You 
must tell how attractive the stock 
is, and merchandise it. 


Another thing industry probably 
will have to do, or at least give 
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f little thought to if they expect 
p attract the attention of the 
mall investor and persuade him 
place his savings in common 
‘ttocks, is to make common stocks 
kem a little more attractive, and 
jause this same fellow to lose some 


hot getting as good a break in divi- 
tends out of earnings as he should. 
| It is a lot to ask of the small 
Dbotential investor that he under- 
tand all of the problems with 
yhich management is faced. It is 
yuite a lot to ask that this same 
timid, frugal and thoughtful small 
investor understand all the cogent 
arguments that industrial manage- 
ment uses now days to justify 
the enormous reinvestment of earn- 
ings. He doesn’t know all the 
stipulations of our tax laws, and 
he doesn’t know the pros and cons 
of the argument about inadequate 
depreciation allowances under our 
present corporation tax laws. 
Academic Book Value 

: Maybe he can be forgiven for 
his feelings, that book value is 
merely academic, at best theoretical, 
for he can see many stocks (and 
stocks in some of our finest corpo- 
rations) available every day on the 
stock exchanges at prices that rep- 
resent only a fraction of the book 
value, and seemingly no value given 
for the money that has been plowed 
back into those companies in the 
last eight years. 

You and I understand all the 
arguments of management, and I 
know that I personally am sympa- 
thetic with them, but I would not 
be a factual reporter in the equity 
capital. problem from the stand- 
point of the investor if I did not 
mention some of the foregoing 
views and report them to you as 
honest-held opinions of quite a few 
of the new holders of money. Many 
of them feel they have a right to 
receive a bigger proportion of their 
corporation’s earnings than they 
have been receiving recently. 

The whole problem of equity cap- 
ital is somewhat of a vicious circle 
with politics, the public, the in- 
vestment banker, and corporation 
management involved. 

The long and arduous process of 
education seems to be the answer, 
and the investment fraternity, I 


FOR LEASE D Industrial Buildings 


Ideal for light manufacturing. Available December 1949 


Both buildings are 
elevated and bus. 


in good condition; 
Plenty of daylight. 
light manufacturing, 


CERMAK ROAD PROPERTY 
4506-38 West 


108,000 square feet floor space. Three 
stories and part basement. Steam heating 
plant stoker fired. Two freight elevators, 
each 11'6”x7'6’’, with 3,000 pound capacity. 
Wired throughout for electricity. Steel sash 
all sides. Sprinkler system with gravity tank 
on roof, Floor carrying capacity: 1st floor 
100 lbs., and from 120 to 150 Ibs. on 2nd 
and 3rd floors. 


erected 


in 1920. Good transportation: street car, 


Especially designed for needle work trade or other 


TRIPP AVENUE PROPERTY 
759 and 801 to 823 South 


71,506 square feet floor space. Three stories. 
Building divided in two sections connected 
by passageway. Steam heating plant. Freight 
elevator 8’x8’ with 3,000 lb. capacity. Wired 
throughout for electricity. Steel sash on all 
sides. Sprinkler system with gravity tanks on 
roof. Floor carrying capacity: 100 lbs. on 
Ist floor, and 75 to 90 lbs. for 2nd and 
3rd_ floors. 


Either or both plants can be bought if desired, or leased for a period of years. 


Write, wire or telephone for folder illustrating buildings, showing floor plans and giving 


complete descriptions for both buildings. 


MANUFACTURERS REALTY COMPANY 


135 South La Salle Street e@ 


CORE OILS 
CUTTING OILS 


(Soluble, Sulphurized & Chlorinated) 


DRAWING COMPOUNDS 
GRINDING COMPOUNDS 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


1318 W. CERMAK ROAD 


Phone: 
FRanklin 2-5040 


SERVING INDUSTRY FOR 39 YEARS WITH... 


: ELECTRICAL POWER EQUIPMENT 


Our facilities for rebuilding and repair work are of the finest 
in the nation and are supplemented by a staff of thoroughly 
experienced engineers that can handle any job. If you have 
an electrical power problem call... . 


CANAL 6-2900 
We Will Be Pleased to Serve You 


) CHICAGO Electric Co 


ILL. 


CHICAGO 8, 


METAL CLEANERS 
QUENCHING OILS 


| 


RADIATOR CLEANERS 


RUST PREVENTIVES 
TEMPERING OILS 


Industrial Lubricating Oils and Greases 


APEX MOTOR FUEL CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


QUICK COURTEOUS SERVICE 


1401 W. North Avenue, Chicago 22, Iinois 


ARmitage 6-7720 
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VI 7-7220 


SEE CHICAGO 


Parks, boulevards, points of interest 


25 mi—1'% hr. tour... $1.50 
50 mi— 3 hr. tour............ $ 


No. Shore Tour 12:00 & 3:00 
Grand Tour—10:30 - 12:00 - 1:30 


NIGHT LIFE & CHINATOWN TOUR 
2 hr. & 15 min. $1.30 


BUS LEAVES 8 p.m. 


State & Quincy and State & Randolph 


FREE PICK UP IN LOOP 
Special tours and prices for groups 
—information Phone HArrison 7-8847 
CHICAGO SIGHT SEEING CO. 


Starting Point — State St. & Quincy 
(220 South) 


All Prices Plus Federal Tax 


—_—_—_—_—_—_————————— 
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27 REPAIRS 10 
~~ ELECTRIC: MOTORS 
ms AND EQUIPMENT 


| EXCEL ELECTRIC SERVICE 


_..IT REFLECTS © 
THE CRAFTSMAN’S SKILL AND 
LONG LASTING MATERIALS 

THAT CENTER IN ITS MAKING | 


INSIST 


INCORPORATED 


T. A. REHNQUIST CO. 


EST. 1929 


CONCRETE 


Floors—Machine Foundations 
Paving—Sidewalks 


NOrmal 7-0434 
6639 SO. VERNON 
We specialize in repairs to factory 
floors — at your convenience — 
day or night or weekends. 


“OUR 20TH YEAR” 


CO. 


2113-25 S. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


‘COMMERC 


can assure you, is anxious an 
willing to do its part. 

But, if corporation managemeé 
is to extricate itself and attra‘ 
the funds of this new crop of sma 
capitalists, and thereby _enabl 
America to reap the benefit of 
vigorous equity capital marke 
each individual management mut 
discover some way to break out « 
this circle. 


Here, There and Everywhere: 


(Continued from page 9) 


Institute, which is studying Penn 
sylvania oil fields under sponson 
ship of the Penn Grade Crud: 
Oil Association, notes that ord’ 
narily the original pumping bring: 
forth only about 30 per cent of th 
oil in any pool. Secondary oi 
recovery, usually accomplished b 
pumping water into the grounc 
and forcing oil to surface, ma” 
bring up another 30 per cent o 
the pool. Now the big problen 
is to get the rest of the oil tha 
is held in rock pores — econom 
ically. The most promising ide: 
is the addition of surface active 
agents to the flush-out water 
whether this will do the trick wil! 
not be known until further re 
search work has been completed. 


e¢ Scrap Buying at Peak in °48 — 
The amount of purchased _ scrap 
used in steelmaking furnaces in 
1948 was greater than ever before. 
reports the National Bureau of 
Mines. The total exceeded 20,500, 
000 gross tons, or nearly 2,000,000 
more tons than 1947 and more than 
3,000,000 tons over the wartime 
peak of 1942. The consumption 
of home and purchased scrap com: 
bined was 42,600,000 tons, also a 
record. This was slightly highen 
than the record set in 1944, the 
year of largest steel production. 


e Your Electric Bill, Sir — Night 
time visitors to Chicago's Railroad 
Fair may note the almost-daylight 
conditions that surround the fait 
grounds, but few will have on tap 
the exact information that some 
13,300,000 candlepower — of light 
pour forth from the giant gyra- 
lites that illuminate the show. 
Some of the huge lamps mounted 
on poles surrounding the grounds 
are —200,000-candlepower — gyralites 
customarily used as warning sig: 
nals on the rear of passenger trains. 
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HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on June 14 denied a 
yetition of 18 motor common car- 
ers operating between Chicago 
nd points in Indiana, Ohio, and 
Kentucky, for a general invest:ga- 
ton into the operating and _ rate- 
making practices of all common 
ind contract carriers operating 
ithin this territory. The carriers’ 
petition, which was filed in March, 
charged that many of the other 
carriers were not accepting. un- 
profitable» small shipments and 
were reducing rates on™ truckload 
and volume shipments on which 
the petitioning carriers must de- 
pend for their revenue. ‘They also 
contended that carriers were prob- 
ably violating I.C.C. safety rules 
and regulations, union rules and 
state weight laws, as a result of 
which their costs of operation were 
not as high as those of the petition- 
ing lines. The Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, along 
with other shipper groups and the 
contract carrier division of the 
American Trucking Association, re- 
plied to the carriers’ petition urg- 
ing the commission to deny their 
request on the ground that if the 
carriers had any specific instances 
in which certain other carriers 
were not complying with statutes 
or the rules and regulations of the 
commission they_should bring those 
matters directly to the commiission’s 
attention. Furthermore, if there 
were any specific rates or charges 
which petitioning carriers believed 
to be unlawful they should file a 
complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as to those spe- 
cific rates and not ask the com- 
mission to enter into a_ general 
investigation. 

I.C.C. Vacates Demurrage Service 
Order: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has vacated its service 
order No. 7775, effective June I. 
Charges for the demurrage of rail 
freight cars after the 48 hour free 


TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


time period were $3.30 per car per | 
day for the first 2 days and $5.50 | 


per car per day for each succeed- 
ing day. The vacating of this order 
by the I.C.C. restores pre-war de- 
murrage charges of $2.20 per car 


per day for the first two days. and. | 


$0.00 =per car per day for each 
succeeding day. Under the Aver- 
age Agreement one debit will be 
charged for each of the first four 
days a car is held after the 48 hour 
free time has elapsed and a credit 
is given for each car unloaded in 
less than the 48 hour free time 
period. At the end of the month 
credits are offset against debits and 
a charge of $2.20 per debit will be 
made for all debits not offset by 
credits. 

Railway Express Rates in Illinois 
Increased: The Illinois Commerce 
Commission has permitted the Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc. to in- 
crease its first and second class ex- 
press rates on traffic moving wholly 
within the state of Illinois to the 
interstate level. ‘The new rates be- 
came effective June 15 and result 
from the petition of the Railway 
Express Agency for increases in 
rates due to increases in operating 
expenses. For example, the rates 
between Chicago and Peoria, T1li- 
nois, would be increased from $2.12 
to $3.14 per 100 pounds; between 
Chicago and East Sip OUIS]eLLOmM 
$2.56 to $3.80 per 100 pounds, and 
between Chicago and Cairo from 
$3.00 to $4.46 per 100 pounds. Sec- 
ond class rates will be 75 per cent 
of the first class rate. 

Congress Asked to Refute $18,- 
000,000 Appropriation for Federal 
Barge Lines: The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry 
has urged Congressional commit- 


tees and Illinois senators and rep- | 


resentatives to vote against S.B. 
211 and H.R. 328 under which it is 


proposed to increase the capital | 


stock of the Inland Waterway Cor- 


ee ee) 
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poration from $15,000,000 to $33,- | 
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WABASH 


Manistique 


Menominee | Frankfort 
Kewaunee 


Manitowoc 


South Bend Detroit 


Des Moines 


Omoha Ottumwa Toledo 


Fort Wayne 


St. Louis 


Logical 
way to SHIP 
YOUR FREIGHT 


Yes, to speed your freight, ship via 
Wabash. Direct-line East-West 
service between Buffalo and Kan- 
sas City; equally direct service be- 
tween North and South. To get the 
details, just phone the Wabash 
representative nearest you. Or 
write: P. A. Spiegelberg. Freight 
Traffic Manager, Wabash Railroad, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Logical place 
to locate 
YOUR PLANT 


The Wabash has helped industries 
of almost every type with their lo- 
cation problems, and the Wabash 
Industrial Department can help you 
choose plant sites in the Wabash 
“Profit Zone”... where you'll en- 
joy efficient Wabash service. For 
pertinent data on available sites, 
just write in confidence to: H. H. 
McIntyre, General Industrial 
Agent, Wabash Railroad, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


WABASH RAILROAD 
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(00,000 and to appropriate the sum 
of $18,000,000 for rehabilitating 
and modernizing the equipment of 
the Federal Barge Lines. A year 
ago the association urged Congress 
to require the Inland Waterway 
Corporation to dispose of the Fed- 
eral Barge Line to private interests 
for sale or lease and then to dis- 
solve the Inland Waterway Corpo- 
ration. The Federal Barge Line 
and its predecessors have now been 
operated by the federal govern- 
ment for 30 years. By the end of 
the fiscal year 1947, the lines had 
shown a net deficit of more than 
$8,000,000. ‘The latest annual re- 
port covering operations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
showed a deficit of $2,312,000 and 
it is estimated that similar losses 
will be incurred for the fiscal years 
of 1949 and 1950. Under the pro- 
posed legislation, the opportunity 
of the Federal Barge Line to op- 
a profit 


erate at is exceedingly 


doubtful since it would confine its 
activities primarily to the handling 
of less-than-bargeload and less-than- 
carload traffic, leaving the handling 
of profitable barge-load traffic to 


privately owned barge lines. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sawyer, in his 
testimony before the House Com- 
mittee, stated that “Such a_ policy 
would mean the continued subsidi- 
zation of the operations or the in- 
creased probability of liquidation 
of the corporation by the govern- 
ment as an unprofitable venture. 
This policy would eliminate any 
chance that the corporation could 
be sold to private enterprise as a 
‘going concern’ in accordance with 
the statute requirements.” The 
barge line operations were started 
by the government as an_ experi- 
ment and in the opinion of the 


association it has been demon- 


strated that the handling of a large. 


part of less-than-bargeload _ traffic 
and a substantial part of joint rail 
and barge traffic is unprofitable. 
Wherever a profit can be obtained 
from the transportation of com- 
modities by water, private barge 
lines have and will be glad to 
furnish transportation services. 
There is no need for a continua- 
tion of the operation of the Fed- 
eral Barge Lines at the taxpayers’ 


expense. 


COMMERC 


Exit... The Red Fringe? 


(Continued from page I4) 


the firmest yet. Already, leadei 
of the leftist group had climbe 
aboard the Wallace bandwago. 
without waiting for the CIO t 
set policy. To Murray, it was un 
pardonable that men like Harr 
3ridges, who was CIO director fo 
northern California, should act a 
though the CIO approved thei 
pro-Wallace campaigning. Th 
board, with the customary elever 
dissents, voted against endorsing an’ 
third party. Once more, however 
names were avoided. 

After that, the expulsion dram 
picked up tempo. In the midst 0 
a Communist verbal _ barrage 
against the CIO’s leaders for “de 
serting” the people, importani 
heads accused of Communist rela 
tionships began to roll. Lee Press 
CIO general counsel, “re 
With him (and to Wal. 
lace) went Len DeCaux, long-time 
editor of the CIO News. Bridges 
lost his regional dictatorship, and 


the leaders of 


man, 
signed.” 


several “industrial 


PLATING 


By the Trayful or the Truckful 


Nickel Brass 


Electro Zinc 


Burnishing 


Cadmium 


Copper 


Electro Tin 


Oxidizing 


Electro Lead 


Bright Nickel 


Deburring 


MERCIL 


The Oldest Name in Plating 


1901 to 1919 West Fulton Street 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
B. Mercil & Sons Plating Company 


Phone SEeley 3-0102 


Chicago 12, Illinois 
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nion councils”, chartered by CIO 
Padquarters, were purged, most 
fotably those of the Greater New 
ork City Council, a notorious 
Jommunist stronghold. Each was 
placed by an anti-Communist. 

| The 1948 convention opened only 
) few days after the election, and 
he rightwingers, refreshed by their 
ide on the winning bandwagon 
jut smarting from the Communists’ 
ampaign taunts, were ready to ad- 
Ainister some harsh words of their 
wn. Phil Murray, himself, cen- 
red his fire on the leftwingers. 
Resolutions were approved direct- 
ng the Farm Equipment Workers 
0 absorb themselves into the CIO 
an order they are still defying), 
learing the way for a houseclean- 
ng in the Communist-ridden De- 
partment Store Workers Union, 
and withdrawing the CIO from the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
The next-to-last act was played 
in Washington last May, when the 
pxecutive board during’ a_ three 
day session ordered the non-con- 
ormists to leave the board. 


Curtain Raiser 
| The Electrical Workers Septem- 


ber convention will provide a cur- 
tain-raiser for the final act. Jim 
Carey, whom _ the Communists 
roughly shoved out of that union’s 
presidency before the war, will try 
to unseat Fitzgerald in a come-back 
move. His own slate has a better 
chance than those of past years, 
but it will be a close fight. If he 
wins, the kingpin of the leftwing 
bloc will be gone and the CIO's 
November show may become an 
anticlimax. 

Whether the end will come with 
an explosion or a whimper remains 
to be seen. Thus far, Communist 
defeats have been noisy, even 
bloody affairs, as demonstrated by 
the coups brought off in their 
unions by Reuther of the Auto 
Workers, Curran of the Maritime 
Union, and Quill of the Transport 
Workers. Top CIO anti-Commu- 
nists now figure it will happen like 
this: 

The leftwing bloc will make as 
good a show as possible of perse- 
cuted martyrs being done in by 
reactionary villians — theatrics which 
will fool few people in this country 
but might be convincing abroad, 
after the fashion of Gerhart Eisler 
in Southampton a few weeks ago. 


Once expelled, the Communists 
will probably undertake to form 
a new labor federation of their 
own. It will likely be described 
as a “spontaneous” upsurge of 
sentiment, although plans for its 
organization were written out long 
ago by the party’s labor strategists. 
The later course of events is harder 
to forecast. If the Reds embark 
on their own, they are beaten from 
the start. The CIO will charter 
new unions or redistribute the va- 
cated jurisdictions among existing 
rightwing unions as a means of 
finishing off the Communist splin- 
ters. 


Ace Upsleeve? 


There are those who say the 
Communists may have a final ace 


upsleeve. “They believe that John 
L. Lewis — enigmatic and unpre- 
dictable as always — may extend 


the powerful arm of his United 
Mine Workers in their direction. 
This is unlikely, but it is not im- 
possible. For all his professed 
hatred of Communism, Lewis’ thirst 
for aggrandizement might finally 
prompt him to take in the Com- 
munists. It was Lewis, as much as 
anyone else, who opened the door 
for Communist growth in organized 
labor when he and a handful of 
rebels from AFL founded the CIO. 

For the CIO, its outlook — minus 
the Communists — should be 
brighter, Free of {its Red» fringe, 
the CIO may be in better shape 
to weather the economic storms 
that may lie ahead. Furthermore, 
it is confident of eventually win- 
ning back most of those who will 
break away with the Communists. 

The departure of the Commu- 
nists may also speed the day when 
the CIO will rejoin the AFL on 
equal footing. Aside from the 
formidable problems of conflicting 
personalities, jurisdictions and phil- 
osophies yet to be overcome, a 
major impediment to amalgamation 
of the two unions (both really 
want to reunite) has been the CIO's 
toleration of the Communists. 

In the meantime, the meat 
cleaver is being honed at CIO head- 
quarters. When at last it cracks 
down at Cleveland, a major era in 
the history of the American labor 
movement will have come to its 
finish. Except for the Communists, 
hardly anyone will be sorry to see 
it end. 
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WESTERN 
RUST-PROOF CO. 


2137-2157 WALNUT ST. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


A COMPLETE ENGRAVING SERVE : 


COLOR PROCESS STEP & REPEAT 
MULTIPLE PLATES 


° 
HALF TONES 


° 
© LAYOUT & ART WORK 
COLOR PLATES , 
e 


Line ETcHINcs RETOUCHING 
e e 
BEN DAY ELECTROS 


MICHIGAN 2- 
6410 


153-9 W. HURON ST. CHICAGO - 10 


THE TOASTED ALMOND BAR 


Just sink your teeth through that 
extra thick, pure milk chocolate 


coating . . . packed with crunchy- 
fresh, whole, toasted almonds... 


all over a snow-white nougat cen- 


ter that is creamy-rich and 


smooth. For the finest quality 
candy bar of them all, just try 


NAR 


EVERYTHING FOR... 
SUCCESSFUL PARTIES 


Largest complete line of finest wines 
and liquors. 


Correct Glassware @ All Bar Supplies 


Party and Musical Novelties 


GIN $279 


(5th) 


Try Our 
WONDER 


(90 PROOF) 
Distilled from finest grain 


210 W. Madison FRanklin 2-7788 


New Products 


Sight Saver 

Parents of youngsters who must 
wear glasses and thus run the risk 
of having a BB or rock put their 
eye out have some good news from 
the American Optical Company, 
which has developed a new type 
of super-durable eyeglass lens de- 
signed to prevent shattering or 
splintering when struck by flying 
particles. A test lens, ground to 
a center thickness of 1/16 of an 
inch, was struck by a BB at a dis- 
tance of 35 feet and, although it 
cracked across its entire surface, 
it did not shatter or splinter. The 
company’s address is Southbridge, 
Mass. 


Auto Clothes Carrier 

The Santay Corporation, 351 N. 
Crawford Avenue, Chicago 24, has 
come up with something new in 
automobile clothes carriers that it 
believes is the best of such devices 
yet marketed. Santay’s carrier snaps 
inside a window frame, uses no 
brackets or screws and requires 
no holes to be drilled, yet it carries 
as many as eight garments. The 
carrier, plus clothes, can be un- 
snapped in a jiffy and carried into 
home or hotel. 


Corrugated Belt 

A new type of conveyor belt, 
molded with a corrugated surface 
enabling it to carry cartons or bags 
on 30 to 40 degree inclines, has 
been introduced by the Russell 
Manutacturing Co., Middletown, 
Conn. Lhe» belt, called’. “Ruff- 
Ridge,” is impregnated with a neo- 
prene solvent cement for moisture 
resistance and then coated with a 
layer of neoprene-natural rubber 
that carries the corrugated design. 


Super-Sensitive Altimeter 

The Paulin System, 
Los Angeles, Calif., has introduced 
«i new “micro-altimeter” for use by 
surveyors, geolists and field engi- 
neers that is said to be the most 
accurate instrument of this type 
yet developed. The “micro-altim- 
eter” is graduated in intervals of 
one foot over a range of 6,000 feet, 
yet weighs only 414 pounds and 
is thus easily portable. The com- 


American 


a 
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pany declares that the new instr. 
ment will cut surveying ume | 
as much as nine-tenths. It is lat 
to. be supplemented by modd 
carrying a range of 15,000 fee 
graduated in five-foot intervals, an 
also a range of 5000 meters, gra: 
uated in one-meter intervals. 


Electric Embosser 

The formal old procedure fam: 
iar in city halls and county offic 
— the hand-embossing of document 
— has finally been mechanized. TT 
modern way to do the job, says tk 


‘Todd Company, 1150 Universit 
Drive, Rochester, N. Y., 1s wit 
their new electric embosser whic 


imprints official seals at the touc 
of a finger. Judiciously, the en 
bosser has a~double locking syster 
with one key for the executiv 
olficer and one for the employe. 


Pneumatic Block Maker 

A new automatic cement bloc 
maker has been introduced b 
Crawford Industries, 1100 E. Se 
ond St., Pomona, Calif. The m: 
chine pneumatically turns — ou 
8x8x16-inch blocks, a dozen a mir 
ute, and, according to the con 
pany, assures fully-compacted, ever 
density blocks and bricks. It car 
if necessary, be run without a 
operator, 


Non-Glare Rear View Mirror 
The Sparton Automotive Divisio 
of Sparks-Withington Co., Jacksor 
Mich., has introduced a_ polarize 
rear-view mirror for automobile 
which, by cutting down red, yellow 
white and blue shades, as well a 


infra-red and ultraviolet rays, 1 
said to reduce reflected light b 
ly. permeent, The manufacture 


says the non-glare mirror is effe 
tive in both daylight and darknes: 


Non-Turn Door Handle 

The Canadian Automatic Late 
Co., 103 Woodycrest Ave., Toronte 
has applied the push-button idea ii 
automobile door handles to th 
more venerable house door knok 
The company is marketing a plasti 
door handle containing a push 
button in the center. When it | 
depressed, it releases the latch bolt: 
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Bien the door is closed, the latch 
) re-set. The handle can be 
i rewed to the door and will also 
‘it the recess of an old lock. 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page II) 
jacturing employes, Cook surpassed 
fhe second entry in manufacturing 
j}mployment by 38 per cent. 

f Among the east north central 
itates (Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, In- 
Jiana and Wisconsin), the figures 
ilso showed that Wisconsin’s manu- 
jacturing strength increased most 
tharply or by about 230 per cent. 
indiana was second with a 210 per 
rent increase, followed by Illinois 
(205 per cent), Ohio (200 per cent), 
and Michigan (190 per cent). 


' TOMORROW'S MAIL TODAY! 
Workers in Chicago’s Loop will 
find a new diversion beginning July 
23 when a fleet of mail-carrying 
helicopters begin flights to and 
rom the roof of the main postoffice 
building at Van Buren and Canal 
streets. The helicopter mail serv- 
ice is the second of its kind in the 
nation (the first began in Los An- 
geles in October, 1947) and is de- 
signed to speed up mail deliveries 
and pickups in 43 Chicago suburbs, 
and nearby cities. 

The air delivery system will be 
operated by Helicopter Air Service, 
Inc., which was awarded a Civil 
Aeronautics Board route certificate 
last January. At the outset, the mail 
will be only shuttled between Chi- 
cago’s Municipal Airport and_ the 
post office; runs to suburban towns 
will begin later. 

The airborne mailcarriers will 
consist of six Bell Aircraft D-47 
helicopters, each equipped with 
special mail bins for quick pick- 
ups and deliveries. Each aircraft 
will have approximately 400 pounds 
capacity for mail. They are ex- 
pected to make the shuttle run be- 
tween airport and post office in 
slightly under 10 minutes. ‘The com- 
pany plans to schedule 18 round- 
trip shuttle flights on each working 
day of the week, also three daily 
flights on three different suburban 
routes. 

The helicopters are expected to 
be flown a total of about 1,200 
miles a day. Helicopter Air Service 
is authorized to serve towns within 
a radius of 50 miles of the Chicago 
Municipal Airport. 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 
1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 
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Forget the 
address? 


Tuere’s an easy way to do almost 
everything. And when you forget a busi- 
ness address or telephone number the easy 
way to find it is to look in the Red Book. 
For example — you remember the name of 
an employment agency, but forget the 
address. Rather than hunt through your 
files, just turn to EMPLOYMENT AGEN- 
CIES in the Red Book, find the name, and 
there’s the address and telephone number. 
It’s the easy way, too, to find a firm’s name 
when you know only the address. 


You'll find the Red Book equally boa 


when you want to locate — 


e@ Local dealers who sell nationally 
advertised services or trademarked 
products. 


e Manufacturers or wholesalers when 
you buy in large quantities. 


@ Where to buy almost any product or 
any service, including those that are 
unusual and hard to find. 


e Business or profes- 
sional men with 
common sur- 
names, like Smith 
orJones. You'll find 
them faster in the 
Classified. 


AED BOOK 


mew wth YELLOW PAGES 


FAST SERVICE, 48 HOURS! 
“| QUALITY WORKMANSHIP. 
BOOKLETS, FOLIOS, MANUSCRIPTS. 
DY( ILLUSTRATIONS COPIED. 
ADYERTIS:NG & SELLING IDEAS FURNISHED. 
"000 CUSTOMERS CAN'T BE WRONG” 


aS 
PEEDY MIMEOGRAPH SERVICE 
S\N ag 


£0 5 ere BELMONT 5-1088 & 


PLANT MANAGER available. Graduate 
petroleum engineer experienced in manu- 
facturing field. Now employed as Sales 
and Plant Manager of multi-million dollar 
company in petroleum field. Desires con- 
nection with small manufacturer. Address 
Commerce Magazine, Box 760, 1 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago 2. 
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SAVE 50% 


Don’t Fuss 


with antiquated and expen- 
rigid - post leaf 
binders. 


sive loose 


Over 200,000 in use 


Get the Casey double - duty 
flexible Spring Post Self- 
Binders 


In all sizes 


The CASEY FILING Co. 


82 W. Washington St. 
FRa. 2-4875 


Serving Chicago business firms 


for over 40 years 


ST 


Payroll 
Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


One Hand . 

Operates 

The Other 
Writes 


WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 


Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 
weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly 


PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 


(Showing Regular Overtime & Total Pay 
In 1/4 or 1/10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-A North Clark St., Chicago (3, Ill 


The Equity Capital Problem 


(Continued on page 20) 


proportion even compared with de- 
pression. 

I do not want to give the im- 
pression that industry is on an 
unsound basis, however. In addi- 
tion to this $1,000,000,000 of out- 
side equity capital obtained by the 
sale of common stock, we must not 
forget the $12,000,000,000 of plowed 
back earnings, making a total of 
$13,000,000,000 of new equity cap- 
ital against $9,000,000,000 of new 
debt. 

But the question remains — why 
didn’t industry sell more stock? 
Essentially the answer lies in the 
fact that, due to low interest rates, 
borrowed capital was inexpensive 
while the cost of equity capital 
was high. How is the cost of 
equity capital measured? Some say 
it isn’t a cost, since dividends aren’t 
guaranteed, but board of directors 
with a sense of obligation can’t 
subscribe to that view. Preferred 
stock costs have been comparatively 
low, four to four and one-half per 
cent versus two and one-half to 
three per cent for medium term 
loans. However, interest is deducti- 
ble from corporation tax while divi- 
dends aren't, so the real comparison 
is between a four or four and one- 


half per cent preferred dividend 


rate, and a net interest cost of less 
than two per cent — and, good 
corporations consider preferred divi- 
dends sacred. 


Comparative Costs 


Coming to common. stocks, the 
traditional source of equity capital, 
the comparative costs are really 
startling. Some, to be sure, like 
telephone and chemical stocks are 
selling for 12 to 15 times annual 
earnings, and above their book 
values. This means that these 
companies can sell their stock on 
an earnings yield of seven or eight 
per cent, so they can and do sell 
stock and convertible debentures or 
convertible preferred stocks with- 
out feeling that they are unjust to 
present shareholders. 

But when we come.to the aver- 
age figures for listed, dividend-pay- 
ing stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange, we get a really startling 
picture. The average dividend rate 
on the average market price in 1948 
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was slightly over seven per cen 
but nearly two-thirds of earningi 
were plowed back, so the averag 
earnings yield was about 20 po 
cent on the market price. This 
more than ten times the net cost t 
corporations of medium term bo 
rowing! Also, in many cases 
corporation stock was selling we 
below book value, and in a grez 
majority of cases far below the r 
placement costs of the underlyin 
assets. Do you wonder that unde 
those conditions few companies cor 
sidered it fair to their present stock 
holders to sell common stock a 
prevailing low prices and thus di 
lute the value of the stock now 
outstanding? ‘The only recourse fo 
most corporations was a heavy plow 
back of earnings—about 64 per cen1 
in 1948 versus a 25 or 30 per cen 
prewar average. 

Why should industry complair 
about a shortage of equity capita: 
when it did get $12,000,000,000 by 
the comparatively easy method oi 
plowed-back _ earnings? I _ believe 
there are several reasons: 

1. Plowing back such a_ high 
percentage of earnings is not sat: 
isfactory to many: 

a. Stockholders object, even 
though they may be better off. 
The taxes recipients pay aver- 
age 22 per cent on dividends. 
Plowed-back earnings should be 
reflected in higher prices for 
the stock, but in recent years 
this hasn’t happened. 

b. Politicians and labor econ- 
omists complain, though un- 
justly. The only tax saved 
is the double tax on dividends 
which should not be in exist- 
ence. 

c. Low dividends keep stock 
prices down and so postpone 
the day when industry can do 
equity financing. 

2. The ratio of equity to bor- 
rowed capital varies greatly 
among companies and many feel 
safe limit of borrowed money has 
been reached. 

3. The probable drop in earn- 
ings this year sharply reduces the 
amount of new capital industry 
can get from this source, espe- 
cially if dividends are main- 
tained, as they should be in view 
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(of the low percentages declared 
| during recent years of high earn- 
{ ings. 


Earlier surveys indicate that 
Jequirements will be off but little 


rom last year. If these surveys 


pf the main reasons for the slump. 
here is no substitute for business 
xpansion if we are to have an 
#xpanding economy and continue 
yo make jobs for the growing labor 
orce. The net addition to the 
ivilian labor force totalled 5,000,- 
)0Q0 persons in the two years 1946 
and 1947. Providing work for that 
number was a tremendous job and 
one for which industry got little 
credit. About 1,000,000 persons 
were added to the labor force in 
11948 and over the next few years 
ithere will be a net addition of over 
500,000 annually. ‘The average in- 
vestment by industry for each pres- 
ent job is $8,000. Still more is 
needed to create a new job. 

My second proposition is that 
those who know the facts about 
stocks don’t have the money. Equity 


capital has historically come from | 


the wealthy and from high-salaried 
individuals which, incidentally, are 
not the same. High surtax rates 
have largely dried up these sources. 
While total individual income is 
2.5 times what it was in 1929, the 
total of after-tax incomes of over 
$25,000 is down sharply! In fact, 
in many cases large stockholders 
are having to liquidate to meet 
taxes. So are foreign holders. But 
some people do have money and 
yet don’t buy stocks. One impor- 
tant reason is the double tax on 
dividends which drives large in- 
vestors into tax exempt securities, 
the least productive instead of most 
productive type of investment. A 
man with a $50,000 income after 
exemptions pays 66 per cent of any 
dividends he receives in taxes. To 
give such an investor a tax - free 
yield of two per cent industry must 
pay six per cent. It is an economic 
crime that our tax system drives 
wealthy individuals — those best 
fitted to take risks — into unproduc- 
tive and riskless tax exempts — un- 
less they’re just stubborn like I am. 

Capital gains possibilities should 
still attract investment but they 


don’t because of the unfair limit 
on the tax deductibility of net cap- 
ital losses. Also, while these peo- 
ple know the facts about stocks, 
they know many other things which 
make them fearful of the future of 
business. Washington seems to de- 
light unsettling business by 
threats of excess profits taxes, un- 
distributed earnings taxes, great so- 
cial security expansion, government- 
financed competition and dismem- 
berment of the oil and other in- 
dustries. It would be amusing if 
ita weres alot so. tragicuto (see. the 
planners now talking about Tru- 
man’s point 4 and emphasizing the 
need of encouraging private Amer- 
ican investment abroad. Isn’t it 
about time that they gave some 
thought to encouraging investment 
in American business! 

My third proposition is that 
those who have the money don’t 
know the facts. Of course, some 
do know facts — insurance compa- 
nies, universities, and institutions, 
but they are variously limited as to 
the amounts they can put into 
equity capital. 

However, those to whom I refer 
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mainly as having the money today 
are the millions of individuals — 
farmers, working men, and ‘others 
— who have been saving unprece- 
dented amounts and would save 
more if they had adequate incen- 
tives. ‘They naturally are concerned 


about security. It is proper to 
. . . . : 

invest first in insurance, govern- 
ment bonds, savings accounts. But 


many have adequate amounts of 
these rainy day investments, but 
are filled with uncertainties and 
prejudices about stocks. 


Need Mass Savings 

For the good of the individuals, 
of industry, and of the country as 
a whole, more of these mass sav- 
ings should go into venture cap- 
ital. ‘The individuals need more 
income and more incentive to save 
— and a greater stake in free enter- 
prise; industry needs the capital, 
but it needs even more the better 
understanding and greater commu- 
nity of interest which should result 
from stock ownership. 

Safety in investments has been 
widely sold to the general public. 
The rewards for intelligent risk- 
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taking and the advantages of own- 
ing a share in American business 
enterprise have not. Few realize that 
America was largely built by the 
risk-takers. Surveys show that few, 
even among people with investable 
funds, know how to buy and sell 
stocks. Still fewer realize that divi- 
dend yields are now over six per 
cent on many sound stocks, or have 
any appreciation of what present 
high earnings yields amount to, 
Finally, what should we do about 
it? Considering the last group first, 
it is obvious that the big job is an 
educational one in which many 
must participate. Industry should 
endeavor to inform its own em- 
ployes about how to buy securities 
and the pros and cons of various 
types of investments. It is unfor- 
tunate that adverse results during 
the depression plus the complica- 
tions of SEC registration termi- 
nated many stock purchase plans 
in spite of their great merit in 
tending to improve industrial rela- 
tions. Consideration should be 
given to some modified plans to 
get stock into employe hands, such 
as the General Electric Company 
has recently put into effect. The 
stock exchange and certain of the 
brokerage houses have been doing 
an excellent job of public educa- 
tion by means of advertisements, 
bookiets, and investors’ forums, but 
there is still much room for. this. 


Investment Trusts 

One bright spot in the equity 
capital p:cture is the growing popu- 
larity of investment trusts, which 
enable a small investor to diversify 
his investments and have them 
under some continuing supervision. 
However, the customary 7% per 
cent loading charge, while appar- 
ently necessary for selling to small 
investors, is a rather serious ob- 
stacle to considering this an ideal 
solution to the problem. 

Most investment trusts also seem 
to suffer from attempting to follow 
fashions — there are apparently 
certain well-known stocks which 
every investment trust thinks it 
must hold, and stocks of more 
merit which are relatively neg- 
lected. As an example of following 
fashions, many investment trusts 
seem to follow a policy of holding 
roughly equal amounts of oils and 
chemicals, ignoring the fact that 
the total assets of the listed oils 


-are currently selling at more than 
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are about four times those of t 
listed chemicals. This tends t 
create a scarcity value for chemicz. 
stocks, and is probably one reaso 
for the fact that the chemical stock 


twice book value and about twelyv 
times last year’s earnings; whereas 
the average oil stock is selling a 
about 75 percent of book valua 
and between four and five time 
last year’s earnings. 

There is certainly room for de 
veloping still better methods ob 
reaching the small investor — it is 
unfortunate that the only one whe 
can now afford to spend muc 
time on small investors is the ma 
who is selling a stock on an uni 
usually large commission, which is. 
in general not the kind of  stockl 
the small investor should buy. The: 
country banks are, to my mind, in 
a key position as to the farmers,; 
many of whom have large sums: 
available for investment. It is un- 
fortunate that SEC regulations pre- 
vent the country bankers from get- 
ting even a small profit on the sale 
of stocks, so their natural tendency 
is to advise their customers to keep 
the money in the bank or in gov- 
ernment bonds. 

But what about those who do 
know? It is obvious that here the 
big problem is lower and_ fairer 
taxes. The tax problem runs 
through all phases of the equity 
capital problem. High corporation 
taxes increase capital needs. They 
also encourage borrowing rather 
than the sale of equities. Double 
taxation of dividends and steeply 
graduated individual taxes discour- 
age investors. So do the inequities 
of the capital gains tax — especially 
the loss provisions. Threats of new 
taxes are even more discouraging 
on account of the uncertainty. 
Taxes should be reduced, and in 
any case must not be increased. 
Government spending must be re- 
duced. Ex-president Hoover has 
shown it can be. We owe him our 
thanks and we owe it to ourselves 
to see that his recommendations 
are largely followed. Threats of 
new taxes must be ended, and the 
whole tax system revised to en- 
courage rather than discourage the 
raising of risk capital. If this is 
not done, we cannot maintain con- 
tinued improvement in our. stan- 
dard of living, take care of the 
growth of our labor force, and 
keep our country strong and free. 
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Billy walked into a drugstore, laid a 


nickel on the counter, and asked for 
an ice-cream cone. 

“Cones are eight cents,” a clerk told 
him. 

“Then give me a package of chewing 
gum,” Billy said. 

“Gum is six cents.” 

Billy walked away, leaving the nickel 


on the counter. 


“You forgot your nickel,” the clerk 
yelled. 
“Keep it — it won’t buy anything,” 
Billy replied. 

* ¥* * 


Sister: “He’s so romantic. Every time 
he speaks to me he starts, ‘Fair Lady’.” 

Brother: “Romantic, my eye! He used 
to be a streetcar conductor.” 


* * * 


“How'd you come out in that fight 
with’ your wife the other night?” 

“Aw, she came crawling to me on her 
hands and knees.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Come out from under that bed, you 


coward!” 
* * * 


A family who moved from town to 
the suburbs decided they needed a watch- 
dog to guard the house at night. So 
they bought the largest dog they could 
find in the kennel of a nearby dealer. 
Not long afterwards, burglars broke - into 
the house. They were not disturbed at 
all by the dog who slept throughout 
the burglary. The head of the house 
went to the dealer and complained. 

“Well,” explained the dealer, ‘what 
you need now is a little dog to wake 
up the big dog.” 


* * * 


A dowager was watching her bachelor 
son romping along the beach with a 
shapely redhead he had invited up from 
the city over the weekend. 

“A wonderful girl!” said the dowager 
proudly to her companion, a social rival. 
“Yet, to think that certain gossips say 
she was once a fan dancer! Why, I'll 
Wager she never waved an ostrich plume 
in her life!” 

“All I know,” said the rival sweetly, 
“is that, when it began to thunder and 
lightning so_ terribly yesterday, she ran 
and hid her head in the sand.” 


A young lady stalled her car at a 
traffic light and couldn’t get it started. 
She tried and tried, while behind her 
an impatient motorist honked his horn 
steadily. Finally, she got out and walked 
back. 

“I’m awfully sorry, but I can’t start 
my car,” she told the driver of the 
other car pleasantly. “If you'll go and 
Start it for me, I'll stay here and lean 
on your horn.” 

* * * 

What'll you do little girl, when you’re 

as big as your mother?” 


SD Ve hlce 
* Seas 


convict was 
prison, after 
A detective, 


Not long ago, an aged 
released from a _ French 
many years of confinement. 
curious to observe the man’s reactions 
to the wonders of modern civilization, 
took the old codger to see the new auto- 


mobiles and airplanes, the radio, -tele- 
vision and many other present-day 
marvels. 


“What has impressed you most?” the 
detective finally asked the old ex-convict. 

“Women,” the man replied. 

“Women?” repeated the detective. 

“Yes,” explained the ancient jail-bird; 
“when I went to prison women were 
round. Now they are oblong or flat!” 
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Attendant (in filling station): “B 
your doctor’s in here with a flat tire.”, 

Boss: “Swell! Diagnose the trouble - 
a puncture wound resulting in prolaps 
of the perimeter. Prescribe plastic su 
gery followed by the administration 
violent flatulents, and charge him accon 


ingly. That’s what he’s been doi 
to™ me: 

oa * co 
The new minister was visiting tlt 


household for the first time, and at tlt 
moment was praising the Sunday Scho 
record of little Myrtle. 

“My child,” he enthused, “I have bee 
talking to your teacher, and she tel 
me that if you continue to learn you 
lessons well you will have a good con 
duct card for every Sunday in the year1 

“My!” the child replied. “That'll & 
a whole deck, won't it?” 

* * * 


The radio announcer was proposing 
“Remember,” he said, “this is the laa 
day for this astounding offer.” 


* * * 


Professor: “If molecules can be splil 
into atoms and atoms can be broken up 
into electrons, can electrons be split any 
farther?” 

Student: “Well, you might try mailing 
some in a package marked ‘Fragile’.” 

* * * 


“What in the world are you tearing uf 
your den for, Horace?” inquired tha 
sweet little housewife. 

“Well,” confessed the anxious money-) 
maker, “I hid ten dollars in this desk 
just about two weeks ago. For an emer-~ 
gency.” 

“Is that all?” replied the spouse. “I. 
found the cash this morning. The emer-’ 
gency came, C.O.D.” 


* * * 


: 


Said one girl to her friend, speaking, 
of her two beaus: “If I could combine 
their qualities, I'd be the happiest girl 
in the world. Ronald is gay, debonair, 
rich, handsome and witty; and Clarence 
wants to marry me.” 


